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ARTHUR CONINGSBY. 



CHAPTER XL 

CoNiNGSBY was soon again on his way 
to Paris; and by purchasing a carriage 
at Rouen^ he became a more independent 
traveller than before. He had left many 
leagues behind him the spot where he had 
been in such frightful danger^ when he 
approached a village showing traces of 
the same spirit as that which had deso- 
lated the convent of St. Agnes. The 
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I ARTHUR CONINGSBY. 

cottages were encircled by apple-orchards, 
into which the road wound and plunged 
down a slight descent, and crossed a 
small bridge over a rivulet, which glanced 
brightly at one or two points, amid the 
fields and foliage, in its course to the 
Seine. The river, like a prolonged and 
tranquil lake, spread on the right ; and 
two or three green islands clung to the 
bosom of the waters, which surrounded 
them with freshness, and nourished their 
woodland beauty. . 

The young Englishinan left his car- 
riagCi for the purpose of walking up the 
opposite : ascent. His miiid. wai^ feeding 
on the prospect around him, when he was 
staijiled by discovering the ruins of a 
house, which seamed to have befen re- 
cently pillaged. : The -brightness of the 
.momipg.feU strangely on its trampled 
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ARTHUR coningsby; 3 

court and defaced front. The door had 
been shattered from its hinges, and beside 
it lay a dog, and the hatchet with which 
he had been killed. 

Arthur passed through the doorway, 
and saw that the interior bore similar 
marks of violence. He heard, however, 
a sound of breathing ; and on entering 
one of the rooms, over the window of 
which die shutter had flapped, he per- 
ceived in a corner the persoti from whom 
that signal of existence proceeded. He 
pushed back the shutter, and the broad 
sunlight poured into the apartment. There 
was a stain of blood on the hearth, and 
beside it crouched a girl, whosie age was 
apparently not more than fiftefen. She 
was carelessly dressed, and her light- 
coloured hair was hanging loose about 
her face. She seemed to be watching 
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4 ARTHUR CONINGSBY. 

her hands, which were clasped upon her 
knees. 

At the admission of light and the ap- 
proach of the stranger she shrank back, 
uttered a plaintive moan, and looked at 
him for a moment with wandering and 
blood-shot eyes. He gazed at her with 
pity and wonder. She was not hand- 
some, but her countenance was well 
fitted to express youthfulness, joy, and 
innocence. It was now full of sorrow and 
insanity ; and what ruddiness lingered in 
her features marked them with scattered 
and hectic streaks, like the gleam of light 
on an evening storm-cloud. Arthur drew 
near, and she sought to repel him by an 
inarticulate gibbering. 

He exclaimed in French, " Is it pos- 
sible that you are left alone, while you 
are apparently so ill ?" 
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*^ Ilir she pressed her hand to her 
forehead^ and replied, with a dreary echo of 
the last word he had uttered; and her 
young and melodious voice resembled a 
golden festal bell, muffled in sackcloth, 
and tolling for the death of the lordly 
reveller. 

*■ Good heavens ! " he said, under his 
breath, " she must be utterly mad ! " 

And again he heard that hollow repe- 
tition, ''mad!'' 

** Tell me, ray girl," he proceeded, in 
a gentle tone, " are you taken care of 
by no one ? '* 

''No oner 

" Have you been hurt ? Is that your 
blood r 

She looked earnestly for some moments 
at the dark broad stain, and then, as if 
at last she comprehended what she had 
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been observing, shuddered, and turned 
away her eyes, answering, in an accent 
of horror, " blood r 

'' Will you not tell me what I can do 
for you ? " 

He could not discover whether the 
poor maniac herself had any meaning in 
the voice of tranquil despair with which 
she replied, '' youT 

He observed that she was feeble and 
emaciated, and it occurred to him that 
shei was in want of food. . He asked if 
she would take any nourishment ; and 
added, that '' she must not be allowed 
to starve herself to death." 

" Death !'^ jshe said, with the same 
frightful calm which before distinguished 
her manner. 

. He was shocked at this spectacle of 
youth laid waste, and sweetness withered ; 
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and he placed himself, close to her, and 
said, . in . a low and broken accenty " I 
^11 have you taken care of, if yoii will 
Iqt nje :be your friend." i ; ; 

She repeated slowly, and with, a faint 
smile, *' friend r.' and shook hfr head; 
Then, with a long groan, she stooped 
hjer face to her knees, and began tp ^ofe 

Having considered what hie could do, 
.he determined to go into the village 
jand imake inquiries about her. He- wa3 
moving to the door, when she, started 
up suddenly, arid exclaimed, ^^Are you 
walking softly for fear of disturbing me ? 
O, may God bless you! When they 
came to murder my tincle, they stamped, 
and shouted, and cursed, loud enough 
to. shake the hones in the church-yard. 
But you are good, and perhaps you will 
let me go with you. Come, cpme, or 
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they will catch us, and then they will 
strike you on the head with their swords, 
and I shall not be able to save you." 

He unconsciously hesitated for an 
instant, as he thought of showing him- 
self in company with the maniac, and 
his eye glanced at her long dishevelled 
locks* It was but a second's pause, and 
he was again moving forward, as rapidly 
as in her wild eagerness she desired, 
when she looked at him with sudden 
distrust, and exclaimed, '^ Are you too 
one of the friends of the people ; and 
do you want the curate's niece to be 
seen in the street with her hair over 
her shoulders?" Thereupon she flung 
the natural veil from her &ce and bosom, 
and twisted it rapidly into a graceful 
but singular coronal. 

They were now at the doorway of 
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the house^ and when they had advanced 
a step she stooped and pulled two or 
three pinks, which she offered to Arthur ; 
but, before he could take them from her 
hand, she said " Ah ! they are red with 
blood ; *' and, with a look of disgust, she 
flung them away. '^ Here," she pro- 
ceeded, " you shall have some of this. 
Is it not sweet V* So saying, she plucked a 
sprig of the jasmine, which was flowering 
round the door, and presented it to him. 
She took a small wreath of the same 
plant, and twined it among her ringlets. 
Her eye then caught sight of the little 
dog, whose carcass was lying on the 
path, and she exclaimed, ^' Ah ! poor 
Mignon ; " and hastily pulling handfuls 
of leaves and flowers, she heaped them 
on the dead animal. After some indis- 
tinct expressions of grief and affection, 
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10 ARTHUR COKINGSBY* 

she whispered, *' Mignbn, you must not 
foark, or you will give them notice that 
I am going,'* Then, turning to Arthur, 
*' Hushl do you not hear them?'^ and 
again she caught him by the arm, and, 
with her careless garments, and fantastic 
head-dress, hurried up the ascent which 
the Englishman's carriage was climbing, 
and where it was still visible in the vista of 
road-side trees. But, before they reached 
it, two of the country people passed them> 
and started in astonishment, ejaculating 
to each other, " Mademoiselle Louise ! " 
She let fall Arthur's arm , and he b^an 
to hope that her reason might be re- 
stored, when he observed that she as- 
sumed, as sh^ passed them, a quiet dignity 
of mapner, very different from the irre- 
gular and feverish extravagance of her 
formei* mood. 
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* For the rest of that day they travelled 
side by side.. The beauty of the country 
and season^ breathing exaltation and 
steeped in sunlight, made the traces of 
violence and ruin in their way appear 
but scattered specks on the aspect of 
the world. They were as if sailing on 
a southern sea, beneath an Elysian 
heaven, and scarcely disturbed by occa- 
sional glimpses through the diamond and 
amethystine waters, of rocks, and unfa- 
thomed caverns, and sworded monsters 
of the deep. 

The cultivation of the country was 
evidently pursued with less care than 
usual. They scarcely passed a house 
which did not bear some token of the 
revolution ; and at three or four points 
in the course of their journey, a thin 
pale column of smoke was rising from 
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the unextinguished ruins of a mansion^ 
or religious establishment. Yet the 
worst excesses of which he discovered 
any evidence^ did not shake the firmness 
of his conviction, although the appear- 
ance of the towns, so full of all the signs 
of an unscrupulous political fanaticism, 
interrupted with some discordant notes 
^ course of feeling, which the weather, 
the season, and the country, the novelty 
of his situation, curiosity, and hope, com- 
bined to render happy and harmonious. 

But Louise had in herself a fountain 
of sorrow which needed not to be fed 

« 

from any external source. She was 
sometimes wildly elated, and sometimes 
she was weeping silent tears. More 
often she either looked at the changing 
prospect with unaltered gaze, or lay 
back in a corner of the carriage, and 
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closed her eyes. Again, she would start 
forward, and call familiarly to the sheep 
and birds; and then sink down in de** 
spair, because they did not recognize her 
accents. 

When they happened to be passing 
through an uninteresting prospect, she 
turned suddenly to her companion and 
said, " How changed the country is ! Do 
you not remember that there used to be 
a wood on that hill? And there was 
another hill here to the right, where now 
the land is quite flat. — Our church too is 
gone. — I do not recollect that great house 
before us." And the poor girl, though 
many a league from the village of her 
home, was evidently unable to con- 
ceive that its fields and houses were 
not still around her. In a small town 
through which the road passed, the bell 
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of the church was ringing, on occasion of 
some political festival ; and Louise accom- 
panied the sound with a children's rhyme, 
which she sang over and over, even 
when the last vibration of that cheerfiil 
music had sunk into silence behind them. 
Still she repeated, in a monotonous tone, 

" I thank you, Bell, 
For the news you telj." 

But she did not confine her singing to 
this brief and barren strain. She broke 
forth at intervals with several snatches of 
song, nearly all of which she adapted to 
one simple tune. Sometimes she hum- 
med almost inaudibly ; and then she 
would pour out her music with all the 
force of her unmatured organs, and over 
excited brain. 

Arthur afterwards attempted to pre- 
serve and connect some of these frag*- 
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ments, but could produce nothing more 
complete or significant than the following 
lines; which were sung, be it remem- 
bered, during one of the brightest days 
of summer : 

^* Whither has fled the suimy air ? 

m 

I asked the darkened fields and sky ;. 
And still they made one drear reply, 
Whete is it now ? O ! where ? 

" Why is the life of morning gone? 
I feel my painful breath renewed, 
I feel the pulse that stirs my blood ; 
But earth is like a stone. 

" Ah me ! I dreamed there shone a day 
When I and Nature lived together. 
Moved by one breeze of summer weather, 
And mates in one dear play. 

" That pleasant dream has left me now, 
It ne'er returns for all my cries : 
Perhaps the tears have dimmed my eyes ; 
They start I know not how* 

" 1 wish that dream wotdd come to me. 

And earth would breathe and dance again \ 
Or else that I were free from pain, 
And dead like all I see»** 
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There could scarcely be any more dif- 
ferent emotions than those experienced 
by these two young companions on their 
approach to Paris. This took place in 
the afternoon of the day in the morning 
of which they had first met. Every thing 
he saw connected itself in his mind with 
the political system of which the French 
capital was the centre, and he a believer. 
The noise of traffic confused itself, to his 
fancy, with the sounding chariot-wheels 
of triumphant liberty. He felt as if he 
had been travelling along a causeway 
adorned with trophies, and overshadowed 
by the tombs of heroes, to a mighty 
building, at once the palace, the citadel, 
and the temple of social Regeneration. 

She was scared by the novelty and 
tumult, to which she attached only the 
wildest and most variable meanings ; and 
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when, in the evening, they reached the 
barriers of Paris, her agitation had in- 
creased so much, that his only immediate 
object of anxiety was to place her in a 
respectable hotel, and imder medical 
direction. 






CHAPTER XII. 



Among the persons to whom Arthur 
carried those letters of introduction which 
he had obtained in contemplation of visit- 
ing Paris, before he knew that he would 
be compelled to escape thither as a fugi- 
tive, was the Marquise de Valence. He 
was recommended to her in a way which 
gave him peculiar claims on her notice ; 
and as she had been informed beforehand 
of his approaching arrival, he found that a 
note from her was awaiting him. In it she 
begged that he would present himself at 
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her house as soon as he should be dis- 
^engaged ; and she added^ that on two 
jnights of the week she received large 
pdjrties t the evening of his arrival was 
one of them, and he prepared to avail 
himself of the opportunity. 

He had heard but little of the character 
or cii'cumstances of Madame de Valence^ 
except that she was a person of large 
fortune and commanding fashion ; and he 
expected to meet at her house with 
whatever was left in Paris of the elegant 
and idle class which before the revolution 
distinguished that amusing capital. 

The house was spacious and handsome ; 
and an Englishman of three and twenty, 
thdugh accustomed to good society in 
his own country, might be excused for 
feeling some trepidation when he was 
ushered into the magnificent range of 
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rooms which he supposed to contain an 
assemblage the most refined and fastidious 
in the world. He was at once timid and 
curious as to the ordeal which his social 
talents were about to undergo ; and he 
had been much less disturbed in circum- 
stances of real danger than now when he 
was only about to enter a room full of 
men and women, collected for amusement^ 
and to pass an hour or two in their com- 
pany. No page on the eve of fighting 
for his spurs, in presence of the assembled 
Paladins, could have been more doubtful 
of success, or more afraid of failure. 

The apartments into which he wais 
conducted were lofty and extensive, and 
the scene would have been well suited to 
actors of as brilliant and sylph-like an 
elegance as those he had fancied. But 
he saw with astonishment and confusion. 
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the motley crowd of eager and contrasted 
personages to whose society he was intro- 
duced. 

The chaos of voices, the mixture of 
polished and elaborate dress and manner, 
with carelessness, awkwardness, and affec- 
tation, the quick eyes and eager gestures, 
the excitement which stirred alike all 
countenances, whether marked with here- 
ditary refinement or plebeian activity, all 
confused and astonished him. 

The strange and diversified groups, 
where a glittering girl, with eyes of fasci- 
nation and a tongue of melody, stood 
beside some rough and rhetorical member 
of the assembly, who was proving to a 
timid ex- Count, from Auvergne, that the 
guillotine was too good a death for an 
aristocrat ; these, and such incidents and 
figures as these, the concomitants or 
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creatures of the revolution, made Arthut 
feel as if he were wandering in some 
new-discovered limbo. Walking like one 
in a dream, he followed his conducts 
through three or four rooms, one of which 
was a long gallery ornamented with many 
specimens of ancient sculpture, to the 
cabinet where presided the mistress of 
the house. 

Victoria de Valence had lived perhaps 
through nearly thirty years, which, how- 
ever, had lightly and timidly touched her 
loveliness. Her beauty was still magnifi- 
cent. She had been long a widow ; but 
her large fortune enabled her, without 
inconvenience, to decide for herself as to 
a second marriage, and she had chosen to 
remain independent. 

On the present occasion she was richly 
dressed in black, which made additionally 
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conspicuous the transparent clearness of 
a skin more delicate than the pearly orna* 
ments of her long and shining sable hair. 
She was not tail, and the light and exqui- 
site proportions of her figure, together 
with the rounded slenderness of her hands 
and feet, might have permitted her almost 
to assume the demeanour of a girl. But 
the ascendancy of her manner, and the 
expression of her face, completely exalted 
her fi'om insignificance. 

She was totally unlike every one that 
Arthur had seen before, and she appeared 
a Grecian of the fairest age of Greece, with 
such modest dignity as can hardly have 
belonged to Aspasia, — ^rather than one of 
the women of modern times. This fancy 
was inevitably suggested by the small 
head, and nobly chiselled features, the 
finished perfection of her form, and the 
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free and various elegance of her gesture 
and demeanour. The habitual character of 
her countenance was grave and thought- 
ful ; and when she was seen in a crowd of 
excited Frenchwomen, might even have 
been called severe. Her dark eyes, when 
they were intently fixed, seemed rather 
to look through than at what they were 
bent on. But her glances were effusions 
of light and intelligence ; and her smile 
was foil of a considerate sympathy, that 
gave her a deep and permanent niche in 
the minds of all who had been admitted 
to h6r society. 

Arthur found her in a smaller room 
than any of those he had before passed 
through. She was lying on a sofa, for 
which she excused herself by saying that 
she was in some degree unwell. Two or 
three women, well dressed and lady-like. 
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sat near her ; and a few men, in whom 
the Englishman thought he could perceive 
an air of superior cultivation to that of 
the greater number of her guests. 

'* Mr. Coningsby," she said, " I am re- 
joiced to see you. We have had reports 
in Paris, which alarmed me for , your 
safety/' He thought that he had never 
heard a voice of more various and mu- 
sical inflections, and he was gratified at 
finding that she was interested in his 
fate. 

He said that he was not aware how any 
one could find it worth while to make him 
the hero of a rumour ; and Madame de 
Valence replied, that she had. heard ac- 
counts of his patriotism, courage, and 
danger from two or three of the most 
celebrated Girondins. 

Then turning to one of the persons 
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near her, she desired him to present Mr. 
ConingSby to the individuals whom she 
had just named, and who, she said, were 
to be found in one of her rooms. 

The young man, whom she presented 
to Arthur under the name of Clermont, 
readily obeyed, and they left her presence 
together ; but she called them back for a 
moment, to say that she hoped to see 
them again before their departure. 

Clermont was a person of pleasing 
appearance, and evidently very young. 
There was much of ready and graceful 
kindness in his manner while he walked 
with the Englishman through the crowd, 
and pointed out to him various remark- 
able persons, or talked of political news 
and the state of parties. 

" You will see here," said he, *' a larger 
number of the conspicuous persons of all 
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parties than you could meet at any other 
house in Paris. They all respect Madame 
de Valence for her talents and patriotism ; 
and her fortune has frequently been de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, or in pur- 
poses of benevolence. Politicians of the 
most different descriptions pay their court 
to her ; and I shall be able to point out 
to you some of the most remarkable of 
them." 

Their attention was now withdrawn for 
a moment from politics, by their neigh- 
bourhood to a group of three or four 
very striking women, one of whom was 
sitting at a harp, and the others, with a 
few men, surrounded her. Clermont 
hinted to Arthur that it was worth while 
to look at these ladies ; and then, aS they 
walked on, he told several anecdotes 
about them, from which it might easily 
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be inferred that they were more cele- 
brated for beauty and talents than for 
rigid virtue. Among other particulars, 
the young man informed his new ac- 
quaintance that one of them, who was 
fair, tall, and soft-looking, had carried 
splendour and luxury, to a higher pitch 
than almost any one in France, except 
Madame de Valence. 

'^ She," he said, speaking of their 
hostess, '^ was indeed for some years 
acknowledged by all as the most magni- 
ficent and refined of the female nobility 
who firequented the court. I have been 
told, that she seemed to have selected 
the splendour and beauty of every thing 
around her, from some unknown world 
of wealth and delicacy. There was, I 
believe, in her dress, furniture, and enter- 
tainments, in every thing, in short, that 
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her will could influence, at once a fanciful 
brilliancy, and an harmonious complete- 
ness, which all the riches of our farmers- 
general, and the power of the ofiicers of 
the royal household never could equal. 
Genius such as her's was wanting. She 
changed the customary amusements and 
charms of French society into a kind of 
existence more elevated, various, and de- 
lightful, than had ever been conceived 
before; and those who had been in her 
presence for an hour, appeared to have 
learned some spell for investing themselves 
with a wit and a dignity of which they 
had previously known nothing." 

" She must, indeed," said Arthur, smil- 
ing, " have been a wonderful enchantress. 
But why has she broken her wand ; or 
does she still retain and employ it ? " 

" I do not know," answered Clermon t 
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''from what motives she altered her 
course of life. But soon after her hus- 
band's death she, apparently, was disgusted 
at the follies and vanities of a court ; at 
all events, her habits became compara- 
tively simple, and she no longer clothed 
herself in that sparkling and alluring web 
with which she had seemed fond of fasci- 
nating the eyes and seducing the hearts 
of a whole train of worshippers." 

The freedom of the Frenchman's re- 
marks on some of the ladies they had 
seen, and one or two hints about the 
beautiful mistress of the house, excited 
doubts in the mind of Arthur as to the 
conduct of the latter, which he felt a wish 
to hear contradicted. The tone of Cler- 
mont's conversation left him no cause for 
reluctance to inquire on the subject ; and 
he was about to question his companion. 
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who, however, prevented him by thus 
continuing. 

" Madame De Valence," said the young 
man, *' is now filled with the purest en- 
thusiasm for the revolution. What a 
triumph of reason and benevolence over 
prejudice ! How glorious a sacrifice of 
self-interest to the principles of justice 
and liberty ! She, who for years was the 
most admired beauty at the court, the 
most splendid leader in noble society, has 
become the firmest and most zealous 
supporter of a system which deprives her 
of her title and privil^es, drives from the 
country the greater number of that mag- 
nificent aristocracy, among whom she 
moved Uke a superior being, and nar- 
rows and dims the sphere of royalty in 
which her influence was so powerful, and 
her light so brilliant Did any one. Sir, 
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ever unite so completely the virtues of 
Cornelia and the charms of Lais ?" 

" May I ask you/' inquired Arthur, " if 
Madame de Valence is supposed to be 
now interested by nothing but poUtics? 
Her beauty cannot want admirers; nor 
does it seem likely that at her age, and 
with the sensibility by which I should 
guess her to be distinguished, she can 
prefer a soUtary existence." 

" I have no means," replied Clermont, 
and sighed and blushed while he said it, 
'* of knowing by what affection she may 
have allowed her heart to be touched. 
But of this. Sir, you may be certain, that 
whatever in other women might be weak- 
ness, would become in her a passion the 
most beautifiil and subUme. She is said 
to have been singularly faithful to her 
husband ; but, of course, of the many 
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distinguished persons who after his death 
were devoted to her, she is not likely to 
have repelled the suit of all. In fact, 
there were successively two or three 
whom she was reported to favour.'* 

They were now in a large saloon de- 
corated with hangings and mirrors. In 
it the gayer and more idle of the guests 
had congregated; and among these politics 
were less predominant and exclusive than 
among the remainder of the company. 
Several card-tables were occupied by 
players, and surrounded by spectators. 
The men were better dressed than in the 
other rooms, many of them wearing bright 
coloured silks, and displaying in garb and 
manner something of that careful polish 
which had formerly been indispensable to 
a Parisian gentleman. But their petty 
precision appeared miserably out of place 

c3 
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in the midst of those political movements, 
which influenced the thoughts, and had 
changed even the look, of almost every 
man. The ladies were still attentive to 
show themselves as graceful and attrac- 
tive as ever ; and it was impossible not to 
be interested by their ready intelligence 
and accomplished liveliness. 

Clermont named many of them to his 
companion, and related their histories. 
Several of the persons in company with 
them were either nobles, or men of letters, 
who had been familiar with the best 
society before the revolution, and who 
still endeavoured to maintain in their 
public intercourse some of the conven- 
tional forms, and to exhibit something of 
that courtesy, which had been elaborated 
by many successive generations of cour- 
tiers and wits. Reserve and stateliness. 
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however, were almost entirely banished ; 
and here and there, even in a knot of 
beautiful women and admiring men, the 
refined gallantry of some ex-noble was 
broken through and overpowered by the 
awkward boldness of a country lawyer or 
democratic journalist. 

'* You see," said Clermont, " that woman 
on the sofa, under the small picture of 
Arachne ? She was the wife of a farmer- 
general, and is named Villaret. Her fea- 
tures were once pretty, and they are still 
regular, and might possibly please, but for 
the excess of paint she wears* When 
the court had more power than at pre- 
sent, she made her house the place of 
assembly for all the factious people in 
Paris, and a constant source of epigrams, 
and even perhaps libels against the royal 
£%mily, the ministers, and so forth. She 
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was at last informed privately that Mon* 
sieur Villaret, and she herself, would 
probably be exiled from the capital ; and 
nothing could exceed the abject submis- 
siveness by which she endeavoured to 
appease the high functionaries. She sent 
them splendid presents, and threw herself 
at their feet, and offered them the most 
ridiculous flattery. They say, that to one 
or two of the men in power she granted 
favours more precious than compliments 
or gifts. She gained her object. But 
now the tide has turned, and Madame 
Villaret is as unfortunate as before. She 
was formerly indignant at being depressed 
below the nobility and the court ; but she 
is now just as much displeased at being 
brought down to a level with the plebeian 
crowd. Look how she attempts to in- 
trench herself in the manners of a fine 
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lady against the rush of popular insolence ! 
And here comes one who, in a moment, 
will overthrow all the barriers of her 
affectation." 

Arthur turned his eyes in the direction 
indicated by those of Clermont ; and saw 
a man of very remarkable aspect entering 
the rooms, and appearing to dwarf almost 
all those whom he approached. His 
height rose considerably above the middle 
standard, and his bulk was more than in 
proportion, and seemed to consist not in 
corpulence but strength. His hair was 
negligently arranged, and shaded a face 
which it was impossible to see and forget. 
It bore deep traces of the small-pox, 
and the features were of the coarsest and 
harshest character. The keen small eyes 
flashed brightly and boldly under a brow 
rendered impassive to shame by the habit 
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of daring and debauchery. The broad^ 
fleshy nose^ and open nostrils^ together 
with the gross projecting lips, indicated 
clearly the sensuality of his nature : but 
in this repulsive countenance there was 
an expression of reckless and good- 
humoured vivacity. The smile displayed 
no bitterness, and the look, though auda- 
cious and profligate, had nothing of 
hatred or suspicion. 

The massy and sinewy frame moved 
forward with an easy arrogance; and 
the face was marked by a laughing and 
unconscious effrontery, while he drew 
near to Madame Villaret. All eyes fixed 
themselves on him ; some with curiosity, 
some with admiration; a few with a 
terror which they could not conceal. 
When he was still at the distance of two 
or three yards from the lady, he ex- 
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claimed^ in a loud rough voice, " Ah ! 

here you are, holding your court. I, for 
my part, am a good citizen, and love 

equality; no court, or court manners 

for me. That is the true plan ; is it not, 

my dear ?" 

So saying, he seated himself on the 
sofa, which Madame Villaret had pre- 
viously occupied in solitary state, while 
her friends had been ranged around her. 
They all shrank back to leave room for 
the new comer, and now stood before 
him with an air of awe, which also very 
obviously struggled in the countenance 
of the lady against affected familiarity 
and liking. 

" That," said the young Frenchman, 
'' is Danton." 

Arthur looked for some minutes at 
this formidable and unscrupulous deina- 
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gogue ; and he felt a wondering sort of 
pleasure at thus beholding, for the first 
time, one of the leaders of a great politi- 
cal change. 

Clermont interrupted his gaze by say- 
ing, in a voice carefully subdued so as 
to escape Danton's notice, " It has been 
whispered that, he lately made love to 
Madame de Valence, and that she re- 
pelled him with the utmost contempt. 
I am convinced that, if he is afraid of any 
one, he is so of her. But we may now 
as well go into the gallery of sculpture, 
where we shall find the greatest number 
of celebrated men." 

The Englishman did not wish to 
let it be seen that he was thinking of 
Danton and the lady of the house; and 
he therefore replied, carelessly, '' Yes, 
let us go ; great men may fitly as- 
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semble among statues^ which realize 
for the dead a glorious and beautiful 
immortality, such as they will themselves 
enjoy." 

The Frenchman, who had previously 
fancied his companion to be a very dull 
and inanimate person, looked at him with 
s}rmpathetic and admiring eyes, and to 
his astonishment exclaimed, *' Sir, that 
is a sublime sentiment, and worthy to 
be inscribed on the door of the apart- 
ment at the threshold of which we are 
now standing." 

The long and magnificent room before 
them was adorned with a large variety 
of ancient marbles, many of which had 
been selected and purchased by Madame 
de Valence; and they had all been ar- 
ranged by her with the most judicious 
and refined taste. The bareness and 
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coldness which might be felt in an ordi- 
nary gallery of statues, if it were em- 
ployed as a reception-room, was here 
provided against by gilded lustres and 
cornices; by several large and perfect 
fictile vases, with those figures which, 
whatever be their imperfections, are so 
impressive and lovely ; by pillars of dif- 
ferent coloured marbles, dividing the 
room into carefully proportioned com- 
partments; by many niches, and fret- 
work of the most graceful forms; and 
by the beautiful grotesques in the antique 
style, which the lady had herself devised, 
and had caused to be executed by skilful 
painters. 

The noble achievements of the most 
complete of arts, to the exhibition of 
which the room was more especially 
destined, were not crowded together and 
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confused; but each appeared to stand 
apart and invite a separate examination. 
The many niches were all occupied by 
statues of appropriate size and character. 
In no instance did a drunken Faun gloat 
on a severe Diana ; and the bust of 
Homer was not outraged by the neigh- 
bourhood of an Antinous^ breathing all 
the spirit of the age of Hadrian. 

The first view showed only the extent 
and richness of the vista^ and some of 
the lines of a few great master-pieces, 
enough to give an impression of the 
character of the place, and of the other 
specimens of the art ; which marked, 
however, to the most hurried glance, 
by their diversity and number, that the 
spectator was entering the gallery of a 
palace, not the shrine of a temple. 

In this princely hall a body of persons 
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was now collected^ agreeing very ill in 
appearance with the kind of thought 
which had created and arranged its beau- 
ties, and which they were designed to 
reproduce in the spectators. The greater 
number were standing; but some had 
placed themselves on low seats, so well 
adapted to the place that, though formed 
of wood and velvet, they looked as if 
they might have belonged to the house- 
hold imagery represented in the reliefs 
behind them. The men were by far 
the more numerous sex; but here and 
there a handsome woman was seated 
in all the fantastic display of modem 
female dress, and made, by her bright 
colours and incessant vivacity, a strange 
contrast with the calm and modest naked- 
ness of a Venus, or Minerva's colossal 
bust. 
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" You see," said Clermont, '* the tall 
young man, leaning with one elbow on 
the pillar that supports a Faun, and 
whose face is now nearly in a line with 
the Apollo at the end of the room, — him 
I mean, who is talking to the pretty 
coquette with the roses on her hair ? 
That is Barbaroux." 

The person in question was of remark- 
able height and size, with a face of the 
freshest and softest beauty. He was evi- 
dently very young ; his expression had 
much of lively intelligence, but turned 
towards voluptuousness, and it would not 
have been difficult to divine that he was 
now thinking and talking of other matters 
than politics. 

''Who,'* said Arthur, " is that officer in 
uniform — he who is joining Barbaroux and 
his fair friend ? What a sharp quick eye ; 
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and what an easy, elastic step for a man 
who seems to have passed the middle age." 

" Ah, you mean Dumourier," answered 
the Frenchman : '' you are fortunate in 
meeting him. He has only come to 
Paris, from his army, for a day, in order 
to consult with the ministers." 

Arthur was interested by observing the 
supple and graceful address of this cele- 
brated man, and the polished spirit of his 
manners; which had much more the air 
of the old court than those of Barbaroux, 
or most of the other politicians around 
him. 

He looked again ; and he fancied that 
through the sparkling elegance of the 
countenance and bearing of the General, 
he could detect a fickle and faithless 
poverty of character. He turned away 
his head dissatisfied; and his eye fell 
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on a bust of Alcibiades, opposite to the 
group which he had been contemplating. 
There he thought that he could see the 
strength, if not the stability, of genius, 
which he found wanting in the modem 
statesman and commander ; and the true 
poetry of that gentlemanly refinement 
which had only lent its outward gloss, 
and conventional accomplishments, to the 
bold, the witty, the admired Dumourier. 

"Come," said Clermont, "let us join 
the group that are conversing yonder, 
between the bust of Euripides and the 
Medusa's head. You may hear some- 
thing that will interest you ; for they are 
all conspicuous men. I will tell you 
beforehand who they are. The person 
who is shrinking behind the others, and 
whose countenance is so full of timidity 
and gentleness, is Condorcet. Nearest 
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to US is Chenier, the poet, who has just 
brought out Caius Gracchus. The agree- 
able looking man beside him, nearly 
double his age, is Lavoisier ; and Robes- 
pierre and Saint Just are the others." 

Of these, Robespierre had his back 
turned towards the two young men ; 
while the dark, though youthful, beauty 
of Saint Just's countenance was visible 
to them in profile. 

Arthur was presented by name. He 
found Lavoisier speaking, with a very 
gentle and pleasant manner. He was 
talking about the state of the clergy, and 
said, that though their influence was then 
undoubtedly pernicious, it would not be 
fair to forget that, for several centuries, 
they were the only persons in Europe 
who cultivated letters and science. Con- 
dorcet replied in a tone of which the 
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hesitation and fearfiilness contrasted 
oddly with the fierce dogmatism of his 
opinions. He maintained that we owe 
them no thanks for this ; because^ to 
them alone^ and to their degrading su- 
perstitions, was the general ignorance of 
the people attributable. "All the world/* 
he said, '' but the clergy, were ignorant 
before the Reformation, because the 
Church was omnipotent, and debarred 
the laity from inquiry." 

The conversation was taken up by a 
weak discordant voice, which grated with 
its creaking violence on the ear of Arthur, 
and instantly called his attention to the 
speaker. This was a little man, whose 
mean features were strongly marked with 
the small-pox. The angular gesticulations 
and convulsive twitches of his limbs, were 
the more remarkable from the elaborate 
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richness of his dress. Eyes, as treacher- 
ous and ominous as those of the tiger-cat, 
looked askance out of a face which was 
almost frightM from its unvarying hvid 
paleness. The whole man seemed formed 
to indicate the most earnest and calcu- 
lating malignity; though the tone of his 
slow, ill-modulated voice, and the expres- 
sion of his countenance, made it evident 
that he spoke nothing, but what he be- 
lieved profoundly true. 

" That is Robespierre," again whispered 
Clermont, ''Maximilien Robespierre." He 
was then known as a leading spirit in the 
most determined faction of France : and 
Mirabeau, whose views had been very 
different from his, was reported to have 
said, that his entire conviction of the truth 
of all his opinions would lead him far 
forward in the future course of things. 
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Arthur, therefore, listened with a good 
deal of interest to the conversation of 
this resolute demagogue. Nor would it 
have been possible to hear him, without 
discovering that he was a man with much 
more of moral audacity than almost any 
of his contemporary politicians. 

''The overthrow," he said, ''of the 
church is a small part of the object which 
we ought to propose to ourselves. We 
must introduce and support an absolute 
and complete equality. Yet how is this 
to be accomplished ? On all hands, I see 
none but conspirators." Here he looked 
with hatred and distrust from face to 
face, among the persons who surrounded 
him ; and, throwing his eyes beyond the 
group in which he was standing, seemed 
to doom, in his heart, ahnost every one 
whom he beheld. 
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'' Yes, sir/' he continued, looking aside 
at Condorcet, '' all our eminent men con- 
spire against the revolution. They wish 
to save the king. They try to persuade 
the tradesmen of Paris, that we patriots 
intend to plunder their goods. They 
all desire to separate themselves from 
France, and from an alliance with Eng- 
land. Gensonne intrigues in the Faux- 
bourg St. Antoine. Brissot excites the 
spirit of disunion by his journal. A plot 
springs up at every footstep of Clavifere. 
Rabaud, Servan, Dumourier, — all work 
together for one piupose. But if I live 
to defeat it, I shall be satisfied ; for I am 
weary of the folly and ingratitude of men, 
and of revolutions in which no one but 
myself is faithfiil to the people." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



In surveying the various knots of 
persons that filled the room, Arthur dis- 
covered, behind two or three laughing 
women, one face inexpressibly sorrowful. 
It was that of a young girl, who seemed 
hardly able to restrain her tears. She 
was obviously, however, struggling to ap- 
pear calm, and now and then looked 
timidly round to see if any one had ob- 
served her. 

Clermont perceived the direction of 
Coningsby's glance, and said to him. 
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'' Poor creature ! When the emigration 
began^ she had just been married. All 
her own family left France. Her husband 
remained, and she stayed with him. He 
perished in a slight accidental tumult; 
and her mother-in-law, that old woman 
with the diamonds, forces her into society 
which she says is necessary to console 
herself for the loss of her son, and must 
be equally useful to one who has lost her 
husband." 

It was shocking to see this anguish in 
the midst of so many persons, all care- 
less of the heart which it was evidently 
breaking. Clermont said, ''Let us go 
and try to amuse her.** But Arthur slip- 
ped away from him, and shrank behind a 
pillar of green marble that stood near to 
them. Here he perceivcJd a small door- 
way, and passing through it, found him- 
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self in a narrow chamber^ which contained 
nothing but a lamp on a pedestal^ and a 
cast <^ the Laocoon. He gazed' for seve- 
ral minutes at this work, which appeared 
in the wan and imperfect illumination 
of ar more .gigantic frame and more terri- 
ble life even than it really displays. 

He-: was; roused by the entrance of a 
femai^/ who passed by without; perceiving 
him. It was the young widow. She had 
come thither to escape from Clermont's 
ill-judged conversation, and now leaned 
her head on the pedestal of the group, 
and seemed to interrupt with her sobs 
the silent agony of the struggUng fether 
and the helpless sons, to whose immortal 
pangs ! the room had before been sacred. 
Arthur went hastily and noiselessly away, 
and left her in her grief at the feet of the 
kindred statues. 
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When he had entered the gallery, 
Clermont soon rejoined him, and on every 
side pointed out to his new friend the 
bearer of some celebrated name. Here was 
Raynal, at the age of eighty, with his 
white hair and bushy eyebrows, who, 
maintaining in his shrunken features an 
expression of animal vivacity, was receiv- 
ing from two or three persons round him 
the panegyrics justly due to the talents 
and complaisance of his literary friends. 
Not far from him stood Chamfort, with 
the remains of what had once been an 
attractive countenance, looking his keen 
intellectual scorn, and secretly dreaded 
for his wit by the men and women who 
now urged him to exercise it on others, 
and were often rewarded with a back- 
handed blow against themselves. 

There Talleyrand and Volney were in 
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conversation; and the sarcastic though 
polite prelate was exciting, by the appa- 
rent simplicity of his remarks, the rough 
traveller from the East to lay open more 
and more broadly his theories of the his- 
tory of mankind, and his plans for agri- 
cultural improvements. 

While these and a dozen similar groups 
drew the attention of the amused Eng- 
lishman, it was perpetually called off to 
observe some particular contrast between 
the living and the marble forms around, 
or to enjoy some striking perspective, 
which brought the whole at once before 
him, as made up of admirably blended 
light and shade, and of a strange union 
between lively present interest, and the 
tranquil and majestic remembrances re- 
called by those ancient sculptures. 

Suddenly Clermont said to him, '' Yonr 
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der are some of the persons to whom 
Madame de Valence desired me to present 
you. Let us join them." They passed 
along the gallery until they had ap- 
proached a group of persons, among 
whom were those spoken of by the 
Frenchman. '^ The short middle-aged 
man," said he, '' with the melancholy 
face, and one shoulder higher than the 
other, and wearing a Quaker dress, is 
Brissot. He was a spy in England under 
the old government, and is therefore, 
perhaps, the more fit to be a leading 
diplomatist. The other, the young man 
whose look and conversation sparkle with 
talent, is Guadet, of Bourdeaux. The 
tall old man, with the mild face, and long 
loose grey hairs, and dressed in drab, 
lined with green silk, is Roland. His 
wife has even more celebrity than him- 
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self. I suppose/' he added^ laughing, 
'' she is left at home to act as minister for 
the Interior in her husband's absence. 
The person next to him, so lank and 
pale, so negligent in his dress, and in his 
manner and features so unimpressive, is 
the novel-writer, Louvet. But look now 
again, and see how those short-sighted 
eyes of his are lighted up, and how the 
whole countenance is animated. He is 
evidently delighted at something that 
Brissot is reading. Come, I will intro- 
duce you to him ; but first we must make 
our bows to the ladies who belong to their 
party, and who are seated in front of the 
pedestal of the Discobolus." 

Of these women, one looked clever, and 
one was handsome ; but Arthur felt much 
more inclination to become acquainted 
with the men near them than to enter 
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into conversation with themselves. Cler- 
mont presented him to these eminent 
public personages; and both the young 
men remarked, with some wonder, that 
the whole party started at the mention of 
his name. 

Louvet was the first to speak, and he 
said to Arthur, ''Sir, you come at the 
moment in which it is the most agreeable 
to see you. We have been listening to a 

letter, stating that your political opinions, 
which must always entitle you to the 

esteem of enlightened men, have compro- 
inised your safety in your native country ; 
that you are exposed to the most severe 
pursuit by the agents of your govern- 
ment ; and moreover," he continued, with 
a smile, '' what we rejoice to see is inac- 
curate, that there is not the slightest 

chance of your escaping from London." 
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''In that particular, at least," replied 
Coningsby, *' I hope you will believe that 
your informant is mistakeii." 

'' We are very happy to know it," said 
Roland, gravely. 

*' I, too," resumed the Englishman, 
''am thankful that his account has proved 
inaccurate ; in some degree because, if 
it were correct, I should probably be 
hanged ; and very much, because I should 
certainly not be where I have so much 
pleasure in now finding myself." 

" Really," said the least pretty of the 
ladies, in a low tone, to her fair neigh- 
bour, " these English sans culottes, if we 
may judge from this specimen, are almost 
as polished as our own." 

Roland looked puzzled at Arthur's 
compliment; Brissot seemed a little 
out of temper at the discovery of his 
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correspondent's error; but Louvet and 
Guadet became at once familiar with their 
new acquaintance. 

'^ You will tell us/* said Guadet, *' whe- 
ther Brissot's statement about what has 
happened in England is in any degree 
accurate. It is full of big words, con- 
spiracy, treason, and bloodshed. Read 
it, Brissot, that we may learn the truth." 

Brissot looked annoyed, and Louvet 
interposed : '^ I will tell you. Sir, in three 
words the substance of what we have 
this moment heard. The account runs 
thus : there has been formed in England, 
within the last few months, an extensive 
plan for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment." 

'^ Yes," said Arthur. 

'' Well," continued the former speaker, 
'' I do not see much harm in that ; we. 
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at leasts will forgive you. The intention 
was to exile the whole royal family, to 
seize the property of the aristocracy and 
the churchy to decimate the army^ to 
substitute the guillotine for the gibbet^ 
and to make the singing ^ God save the 
king' a capital offence." 

Arthur^ for an instant^ stood silent with 
astonishment. He then began to smile^ 
and told them that this account carried 
the reformers rather fsirther than they 
had designed to go. 

"It is also reported/' added Louvet, 
''that forty thousand delegates from the 
provinces assembled in an enormous 
range of vaults beneath the streets of 
London^ and deliberated on the means 
of effecting the revolution. You are said 
to have been their leader, and to have 
incited them to take arms immediately. 
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and attack the palace of the king and the 
house of peers. Hie writer declares that 
pikes, muskets, and sabres, were provided ; 
and that the meeting was only prevented 
from acting on the resohition which you 
had moved, by the sodden explosion 
among them of a great number of shells^ 
thrown in by the emissaries of Pitt. He 
also informs us that, on attempting to 
sally out, you and your followers were 
encountered by bands of soldiers, and 
that the greater number were taken 
prisoners, while you yourself escaped 
with difficulty, after having received a 
dangerous wound, and blown out the 
brains of the general officer commanding 
the forces.** 

'* Good heavens,** cried the Englishman, 
" what a monstrous invention f ** 

''Invention!** answered Louvet, "J 
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appeal to Brissot, who read the letter, 
and Monsieur Roland, who heard it; they 
will answer for my veracity. You your- 
self must have perceived that in the 
manner of relating your conspiracy I 
have succeeded better than Tacitus, in 
the story of Piso, Sallust, in that of 
Catiline, or De Retz, in his account of 
Fiesco.** 

*' And all this," exclaimed Coningsby, 
''is asserted in a letter from England! 
It is a splendid fiction ! But it does 
me by far too much honour. The con- 
spirators were not more than seventy 
or eighty ; we had no arms ; we did not 
meet in a vault; we made no resistance ; 
so far as I am aware, no one was killed, 
and I am sure that I was not wounded." 

" Here, then," said Guadet, ''we may 
learn what history is made of." 
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*' Sir," Louvet gravely added^ speaking 
to Arthur, ''I congratulate you on the 
fact that man is by nature a mendacious 
animal. But as to learning any Ijbing 
about the nature of history from tJiis 
rumour, every one must have made up 
his mind on that point long ago. A good 
history is falsehood pretending to be 
truth ; a good novel, truth pretending to 
be falsehood.*' 

Roland spoke with a diflferent tone. 
*'^At all events," he said, '' we must rejoice 
that Monsieur has arrived unhurt in a 
country where we flatter ourselves that 
civic virtue and love of Kberty will always 
be held in honour." 

Chamfort, who had joined the group 
unperceived, now struck into the conver- 
sation. '' The story you have been talk- 
ing of is one instance among many, to 
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prove that the organs of speech are in- 
tended as a machine for lying. Men have 
a conception of truth that they may know 
what to avoid ; and he who does not act 
on his instinctive repugnance to veracity, 
will soon learn to his cost, that we only 
exist in society by a universal system 
of mutual deception. A man who tells 
another the truth evidently takes him for 
a fool." 

'* Well, my dear Chamfort," said Louvet, 
'' it must be confessed that you seldom use 
that particular mode of expressing your 
contempt for your acquaintances. But, 
on the whole, I agree with you that the 
human throat, considered as an mstru- 
ment of speech, is a sort of tobacco-pipe, 
with which one man blows bubbles of talk 
that glitter and vanish, leaving nothing 
but a drop of suds ; and another vents a 
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smoky wordiness, that fills your eyes and 
keeps you in the dark." 

Arthur was about to continue the con- 
versation, when the attention of the whole 
party was called away by a murmur and 
confusion, which began to prevail among 
the persons present. The names of 
Roland, Dumourier, Madame de Valence, 
and some others, were in almost every 
mouth. Many of the guests from the 
other rooms rushed into the gallery, 
and tumultuously collecting themselves 
together, exclaimed, *' Horrible ! " *' atro- 
cious ! " *' infamous ! ** Every eye turned 
to the door of entrance at the lower end 
of the apartment, which was speedily 
thrown open, and four wild looking men 
entered, all of them carrying naked 
sabres. 

He who appeared to be the leader was 
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of diminutive size, with a face of con- 
vulsed and livid ugliness, which had 
nothing of the frank, careless audacity, 
so conspicuous in Danton's look. He 
wore the red cap ; and his green great- 
coat reached nearly to the wooden shoes, 
which clattered on the floor at every 
step. His attendants were as grotesque 
and startling in their appearance as him- 
self. They followed at his heels, and 
imitated all his gestures. 

He waved his sabre, and cast his eyes 
over the assembly till they rested on 
Dumourier, who was now sitting in the 
gallery beside a lady. She screamed, 
and shrank behind the General, when she 
saw the direction of the intruder's glance. 
Dumourier rose, and moved negligently 
one or two steps forward. 

Again the dwarfish visitant waved his 
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sword, while he shrieked hoarsely, " Yes, 
it is you. Citizen General, whom I am 
come to seek. May I not justly accuse 
you of unpatriotic designs, and of over- 
charging the nation for the shoe-strings 
of your army ? I come as an envoy from 
that sublime club, the journals of whose 
proceedings are the records of Destiny. 
In its name I command you to follow me, 
that you may reply in its presence to the 
accusation I have preferred against you." 

*' Ah ! " answered Dumourier, ^' you are 
the person called Marat, are you not ?" 
And he turned on his heels with a sneer, 
took a pinch of snuff, and said to the 
lady with whom he had been conversing, 
*' It is worth yom' while to look at him. 
He is the modem Thersites ; and even 
more ridiculous than the ancient." 

Marat began again to exclaim fiercely 
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at the General and the aristocrats; and 
while some of the persons present left the 
room, others drowned the voice of the 
" friend of the people" with shouts and 
execrations. In the midst of the confu- 
sion the throng in front of Marat divided, 
and Madame de Valence walked forward 
till she was within reach of his sabre. 
'' The government," she said, *' may con- 
tinue to tolerate your existence; but I, 
at least, cannot be compelled to admit 
you to my society. If you do not in- 
stantly leave my house, I shall order my 
servants to turn you out." 

Marat exerted his voice in something 
between a mutter and a scream. But 
several of the men around him now 
,,«ssed forw^d, and he seeded tacUned 
to give way. Madame de Valence turned 
to Danton, who was standing near her. 
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annoyed and confused at the occurrence, 
and she said to him^ in a tone of severe 
displeasure, *' Sir, can such a being as 
that be one of your friends ?" 

The Minister of Justice now went up 
to the sullen, but overmastered wolf, 
whose presence was so disgusting to every 
one, and said, in a tone of superiority 
half friendly and half contemptuous, 
'' Marat ! you make all good patriots 
blush for your extravagance. Come, you 
shall resign your weapon to Minerva." 
So speaking, he took the sabre which was 
wielded by that mad assassin, and placed 
it in the hand of a statue of Pallas. But 
Marat snatched it again, and rendered 
courageous by fury, stepped towards 
Madame de Valence, brandishing the 
weapon. This sudden movement, in 
which he was seconded by his followers. 
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disconcerted for a moment several of the 
persons around him^ and perhaps in his 
frenzy, he might even have struck the 
lady, had not Clermont hastily wrenched 
the sword from his grasp, and seized him 
by the collar. One of his attendants 
struck at the antagonist of his leader ; but 
Danton caught the uplifted arm, and held 
it as if in a vice. 

Dumourier now drew his sword; a 
dozen others pressed with him between 
Marat and the females ; and the group of 
mob-delegates were thrust from the apart- 
ment, and then forced by servants into 
the street ; while " Vengeance," *' The 
People," and " Death," uttered in broken 
yells by the principal ruffian, sounded 
above the tumult of voices and footsteps. 

For some minutes Madame de Valence 
had been paler than usual, but her cheek 
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became flushed while she turned to her 
friends, and thanked them for their timely 
interference. Her acknowledgments were 
brief, but warm and decided. She added, 
smiling, " We certainly pay rather dear 
even for a revolution such as ours, if we 
are Uable to be attacked in our houses by 
a wretch Uke Marat/' She had remarked 
a look, half of humorous surprise, half of 
sarcastic contempt, which had played over 
the face of Arthur during the previous 
incident, and she now addressed herself 
to him. '' There was one man in France 
who could have prevented these disorders. 
But he is dead. I wish you had seen 
Mirabeau.*' 

She looked through the scattered par- 
ties of her guests with an expression of 
dissatisfaction in her countenance, and 
continued, in a lower tone, ^^ These are 
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tut the dregs; he was the wine; and 
Rivarol, and one or two others, the spark- 
ling froth. He was the only Frenchman 
I ever knew from whose oratory you could 
learn the full power of spoken words over 
the mind. His soul gave soul to all who 
heard him. What a being was in him 
corrupted by his own wild impulses, 
and by the unjust persecution of others. 
Not,*" she said, and again she changed 
her tone, '* that he had a face like this ; " 
and she pointed to a beautifril head of 
Pericles. *'In truth, he was worthy to 
govern France, but not to govern Athens." 
From speaking of the bust of Pericles, 
they proceeded to talk about the other 
specimens of statuary that surrounded 
them. She seated Arthur beside her, 
and after pointing out two or three of 
her favourite statues, she said to him, 
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'^ It has been my wish, as yoa will readily 
perceiye, to arrange these sculptures so 
that they might fonn a collection of 
agreeable objects for the contemplation 
of every one who delights in beauty of 
fonn and expression, and in noble re* 
membrances, rather than to compose a 
museum for the antiquarian, or the me- 
chanical student of the arts. I have 
observed that the effect of the finest 
works is often perverted, even for those 
the best fitted to enjoy them, by slight 
accidental errors of situation, and juxta- 
position ; and I have, accordingly, taken 
a good deal of trouble to prevent such 
annoyances* I have not attempted to 
fill these rooms with all the ancient spe- 
cimens of skilfiil workmanship, or even 
of significant and elevated conception, 
which I might have obtamed; for I 
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should not like to see the calm^ pur6 
feeling which is repeated, in different 
lights, from almost all these statues and 
designs, broken and contradicted by the 
totally different character of some of the 
semi-animal figures of antiquity, or even 
by the sufferings of the Laocoon. Anr 
excellent cast of that astonishing group 
was given me a few years ago, by one of 
our ambassadors in Italy ; and I have 
placed it apart, in a small side-chapel, 
behind those pillars of green porphyry." 

Arthur startled slightly, for he remem- 
bered what he had seen in that retired 
"chamber. Madame de Valence, who 
had observed the expression of his face, 
paused ; and not wishing to talk of the 
sorrow he had witnessed, he took up the 
conversation thus : 

*' It seems to me that there is in all 
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energetic^ human passion^ an interest 
and a dignity which^ although the uur 
interrupted contemplation of them may 
oppress us^ can yet be reasonably blended 
with more tranquil forms of feeUng. In 
action and emotion^ constantly producing 
and reproducing each other, consists the 
true happiness of man. Excitement^ of 
whatever kind, is pleasure. I have some-> 
times felt an apathy so numbing, that it 
seemed as if all the pulses of nature had 
been frozen, and had left the world a vast 
and icy lump to weigh on me and inclose 
me, and, at last, overpower me with the 
same cold and motionless stiffiiess. Any- 
thing that had restored the keen con- 
sciousness of life, even the rack itself, 
would then have given me pleasure. If 
nothing can stir me so strongly as a repre- 
sentation of the most drunken Satyr, or 
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of Philoctetes maddened by the festering 
poison^ I will rather have reoourse to 
them than remain listless and sluggish.'' 
" Ah ! '* she exclaimed, '* have you 
never felt how hard it is to be qmet, 
and how miserable to be restless ? It is 
true, indeed, that the wildest extrava^ 
gances of emotion, which a great man 
wiU ever embody in a work of art, are 
necessarily, to a considerable degree> puri. 
fied by the mind which thus becomes 
their mould. Probably nothing except 
weakness and fretfulness, prevents me 
from enjoying the martyrdoms in^fine 
paintings, and the pangs dii^layed in 
some sculptures, as much as persons 
whose taste is better cultivated. But, 
in fact, I suppose I am growing old and 
indolent. I am fond of this gallery be- 
cause it is so frill of calm and lovely 
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thoughts. These figures do not connect 
themselves in any way with the outward 
World: self-subsisting and self-sufficing^ 
they do not derive their dignity, or the 
tranquillity with which they appear to 
be informed, from any influence of nature 
or society, or from any busy movements 
of a life-blood fevered like ours* Their 
still beauty images itself in my soul, a$ 
plants on the margin of a stream, which 
seem, by their reflection, to give a bright 
substance and permanence to the shape* 
less flowing of the water, and hide the 
gloomy depth below, I retire hither 
from the follies and troubles which make 
me discontented with myself; and, put- 
ting ofi^ the stir of life, am surrounded 
with a dream, in which these silent and 
majestic phantoms exclude the menacing 
or mocking form»^f sleep. Intelligence 
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and beauty breathe around them, but 
not as among men warring with adverse 
powers, and compelled to struggle for 
their own recognition. Ah! but a few 
years of active experience will suffice 
to teach you the value of tranquillity, 
and to weary you of passions and con- 
tests. It is not by sudden leaps, and 
fiirious running, that we best avail our- 
selves of the strength which is to carry 
us to the end of our career.'* 

'' I confess,** he said, '' that I have 
sometimes been inclined, like Rienzi, to 
study the remains of ancient sculpture, 
not so much for their intrinsic beauty, 
as in order to kindle my political energies 
by that pure, long-hidden flame. But I 
feel that when contemplating any noble 
statues, and far more in such a hall as 
this, which recalls the -figures that glim- 
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mered of old among the groves of Pisa, 
or the long ranks within the Delphian 
temple, nay, which suggests even the 
conclave of gods on Olympus, there is 
an influence which subdues and stills the 
souly while it awakens and expands it. 
In gazing at pictures, I think of the world 
of benign enchantment which they re- 
veal as of a transfigured portion of our 
own sphere ; as of happier valleys, brighter 
skies, and more heroic spirits to be dis- 
covered now, or to be born hereafter, 
in some recess of the world we inhabit. 
The landscapes of Claude and Rubens 
seem to me prophetic of the glories 
which freedom and knowledge, and the 
unfettered enthusiasm of virtue, will soon 
display in every nook even of man's 
sublunary inheritance. The beings of 
Raphael, Titian, and Corregio, are such 
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as will then surround us on all hands; 
imd the strong and fierce conceptions 
of the gloomier potentates of art, of 
Michael Angelo and Rembrandt, are 
the visions, in which the mind of the 
common man will find its vigorous exer- 
cise, and please itself by those dark, im- 
posing contrasts to its own feUcity. Even 
when I indulge in no political hopes, 
the woodland retreats in which I linger, 
prolong their glades, before the eye of 
fancy, into remote and airy prospects, 
opened by Poussin and Salvator, The 
sea, under the evening sun, wears on 
the horizon the soft, delicious colours of 
a hmner's phantasm, and is bordered 
with palaces of his conjuration. And 
the files of immortal men which history 
displays to us, and to which our own 
day has given some accessions, winding 
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slowly away from the beholder's view, 
seem to mingle in the distance with the 
train of shapes that animate the domes 
and galleries of Italy, and turn even our 
northern museums into haunted shrines. 
But, in the contemplation of statues, it 
is quite otherwise: they look to me 
the offspring of some lunar region, from 
which they come to us, but whither we 
can hardly go with them. Yet, when I 
survey them, I feel as if the very aw^ 
with which they strike me, compels me 
to float, self-upheld, in their native 
atmosphere; and they draw me by 
some secret, uniform, magnetic force, 
to partake their high, stately indiflTer- 
ence." 

*' I think," she replied, '' we might 
illustrate what you have been sapng, 
by comparing a statue to a star, and a 
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picture to a flower. The one is apart^ 
unchanging^ independent^ and sublime; 
it is full of a light that burns only for 
itself; it derives no apparent nourish- 
ment from any outward source; and it 
lifts •our thoughts to hold communion 
with higher races than man. The other, 
belonging to our earth, and the child 
of it, is a portion of that nature to which 
we ourselves belong, is fed by the atmo- 
sphere we breathe, and clad in colours 
which attract us the more because we 
irresistibly connect with them the notion 
of decay. The statue might be fancied 
the marble chrysalis of a Spirit that will 
soon take wing to its planet. The paint- 
ing is the exquisite] and blooming bud, 
that grows from the native soil of man." 
Arthur now observed that the excite- 
ment by which his beautiftil hostess had 
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been sustained appeared to die away in 
langour and weakness. She seemed to 
recover herself by an effort; and she 
asked him suddenly^ if he understood 
music ? He said that he knew very little 
of the science^ and that he enjoyed it 
only in some tempers of mind and some 
tranquil situations. " Nevertheless/' she 
replied, '' I fear I must inflict it on you, 
or my guests will be dissatisfied." She 
called one or two persons, through whose 
intervention she arranged the proceed- 
ings of a few skilfiil performers. But 
when the concert had continued for a 
short time, the mother-in-law of the poor 
young woman whom Coningsby had 
seen in the chamber of the Laocoon, 
approached Madame de Valence, and 
begged that she would ask her daughter 
to play, '' because Emilie was growing 
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SO dull that she did not know what to 
do with her/* With some difficulty she 
was found in a corner of one of the 
rooms, and was fnghtened by her insen- 
sate task-mistress into seating herself at 
a piano. But the sounds which she 
produced from it were so piteous, and 
soon became so terrible, that the whole 
company were saddened or scared by 
that utterance of a broken heart. 

A sound of grief, so sUght as to be 
scarcely audible, drew Arthur's attention 
to Madame de Valence; and, casting 
his eyes on her, he saw that she had 
covered her face with her hand, and that, 
through the fingers, tears were trickhng 
on her bosom. In a few minutes she 
rose from her seat, and went to Emihe. 
She drew her gently away from the 
instrument, and tried to rescue her 
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from the scrutiny of the crowd. A 
gloom had fallen on the assembly. They 
began to disperse ; and Coningsby too 
retired. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Arthur went, in the course of the next 
morning, to visit Madame de Valence, 
and fomid her with a large volume before 
her. ''This," she said, ''is a beautiful 
manuscript of the Gospels. Did you ever 
see more brilliant illuminations ?" 

She turned over one or two leaves, and 
pointed out to him the designs in the 
margins. " In some of the excesses of 
this revolution,** she continued, " a mo- 
nastery near one of my country houses 
was pillaged, and the books were scat- 
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tered and mutilated. This came into my 
hands^ after losing several of its leaves ; 
and I have been amusing myself by ex- 
amining the remainder." 

He gave the drawings the eulogy they 
deserved. ''But," he added, "will you 
forgive me for saying that I am surprised 
any one in Paris at present can find 
leisure for such occupations ? ' The ladies 
whom I saw here yesterday^ and you 
yourself, seemed to have watched every 
movement of the revolution." 

"Gh!" she replied, ''I assure you 1 
am a very ardent politician^ and I hope I 
should be able to agree with you on 
most points. But I will beg of you to 
tell me what is your present object in 
coming to Paris? Can I give you any 
information, or be in any way useful to 
you?" 
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He answered by explaining to her, with 
perfect candour, the circumstances which 
had made it necessary for him to leave 
his country, and by stating the strong in- 
terest in the revolution which had induced 
him to visit the French capital. He 
added, that he should be delighted to 
learn in what way he could promote the 
cause of universal liberty. 

''Paris/' she replied, ''is at present 
hardly the place for such views. If inter- 
nal politics could be allowed to settle into 
ealm, and if nine-tenths of the enthusiasm 
in the country were directed solely to its 
defence, France would gain more than by 
the application of the greatest conceivable 
energy to the improvement of her insti- 
tutions." 

" Good heavens ! Madame de Valence," 
he exclaimed, " is it possible that any 
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country can be safe by other means than 
the excellence of its government ? ** 

*' Perhaps/' replied the lady, '^ not per- 
manently safe, unless the government be 
adapted to the circumstances of the nation." 

''And is this all," asked the English- 
man, '' all that is required to make a po- 
litical system a good one ? Must we not 
take into account what men may become 
as well as what they are ? Would not 
your opinion lead to the doctrine, that 
because men have been degraded by bad 
institutions, those institutions are never 
to be made better ? If a people, for in- 
stance, be crushed and brutalized by the 
vilest oligarchy, is it the less true as a 
fact that the slaves are bom equal to the 
tyrants, and that this equality is the wise, 
the stable, the necessary foundation of all 
good government ? " 
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*' I do not know, Mr. Coningsby," said 
Madame de Valence. *' You may easily 
puzzle me by cases, as I have often been 
puzzled in the same way by some of our 
great philosophers, whom, notwithstand- 
ing, I know to be in politics great fools ; 
and that," she continued, looking at him 
and laughing, '^ I am far from accusing 
you of being. Among other reasons for 
giving them this character, I find that all 
their predictions have been erroneous, and 
that all their designs have failed." 

*' Yet," he objected, ''you are a friend 
to a revolution which has been the work 
of these men." 

" No !" she exclaimed with a tone and 
look of scorn, '' the revolution is the work 
of causes which courtiers, nobles, lawyers, 
and men of letters, would alike have found 
impossible to withstand. The weakness 
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and madness of these have done much to 
spoil what they had no means of prevent- 
ing. Yet I thank God that this great 
liberation has taken place. If it permit 
the people to learn that they are any 
thing more than the beasts of the field, it 
must be a glorious improvement I know 
little, Mr. Coningsby, of political systems; 
but I am convinced that any change 
which enables a man freely to think and 
act, which gives him the consciousness of 
a right, and bids him cling to it> must do 
him, good. I am sure, that when I speak 
with contempt of the men who rule us, 
and of their proceedings, I am not in- 
chned to undervalue any change which 
Ughts the peasant's hearth with one addi- 
tional ray, and crushes one more grape 
into his wine-vat. But of our prominent 
politicians, I see that the men whose 
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minds have received any liberal cultiva- 
tion, and retain any generous and 
honourable feelings^ are thinking about 
Greece and Rome, not France, and trying 
to found institutions and govern nations 
by metaphor and antithesis ; while those 
who look at the real state of the country, 
and can at all measure the force of the 
springs which rule the whole, are callous 
and determined ruffians. If you plunge 
into our present politics, you must choose 
between the two classes, and go dream 
with Condorcet and Vergniaux, to waken 
when the knives are at your throats ; or 
with Hebert and Marat, sharpen those 
knives against every eminent and honest 
man, and spread forth poisoned garbage 
to feast the people. Are you resolved," — 
here her voice sank, and she fixed her eyes 
on his, — ''to become a French politician ?" 
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'^ Do you not/' he inquired, *^ yourself 
take a deep interest in what is passing 
around us ? I have it not in my power to 
do more, or less ; I cannot but think and 
feel about the revolution ; and my insig- 
nificance will prevent me from taking an 
active part in it." 

'* I," she said, '^do indeed take an inte* 
rest in the revolution, such as, I trust, 
will never belong to it in your eyes. In 
the first place, France is the country of 
my home. Here I have passed all the 
latter years of my life, and here is great 
part of my property. I am acquainted 
with nearly the whole body of the leading 
political men ; and I have been compelled 
by circumstances, and induced by a few 
opportunities of doing good, to mingle 
myself with the intrigues and contests of 
party to a greater degree, perhaps, than 
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any female in Paris, except Madame Ro- 
land. But what can be the power of an 
individual woman ? A straw might as 
well attempt to control the whirlwind, as 
I to guide at all the fierce factions that 
surround me." 

^MVIy efforts/* said Arthur, ^^ would 
needs be far less efifectual; but if any 
exertion of mine could produce the 
slightest influence, I should think myself 
bound to make it, in support of whatever 
party or measure might appear to me the 
best." 

'' In the present state of France," said 
Madame de Valence, ^'you can indeed 
do little good to others, but you may 
easily cause irreparable evil to yourself. 
An Englishman of knowledge and talents 
would be eagerly sought for as an asso- 
ciate by any of our parties ; but there is 
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none which you could safely join; none 
in the ranks of which you would escape 
being a partaker either of hopeless ruin, 
or disgracefdl triumph. He who in his 
own country does not take part in a civil 
war is a knave. He who meddles with 
the intestine commotions of another na- 
tion than his own, must needs be, I had 
almost said, a fool." 

Arthur blushed, but spoke boldly : ♦* Yet, 
driren as I am, for a time, from my natiye 
land, for having endeavoured to improYi^ 
its institutions, may I not endeavour to 
gain for myself a place among a people 
whose unexampled efforts have made 
them the champions and liberators of 
human nature ? Is not France, in truth, 
the natural country of every one who re- 
verences freedom and laves mankind t** 
"Oh! my friend," she said, "do not 
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lightly believe in the superiority of the 
French character. There are no people 
of Europe in whom the consciousness of 
personal dignity is more weak ; none^ ex- 
cept the Italians, in whom it is not far 
stronger. The Italian finds his refuge in 
an indolent or passionate satis&ction of 
his senses, and his feeling of the beautiftil. 
The Frenchman is supported by his va- 
nity* His estimation with others, the 
maintaining a general reservoir of amuse- 
ment, by the contributions of all for the 
benefit of each; these are his objects. 
But that esteem which he looks for, is not 
the affection and reverence of mankind 
towuds those in whom some of the higher 
qualities of human nature are nobly mani- 
fested. He seeks to be thought agreeable 
to others, because thus only can they be 
made subservient to his own gratification. 

f2 
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He is the creature of society, and his 
whole existence is gregarious. He is not 
gay at heart, but he seeks to obtain a 
factitious gaiety by mixing with a multi- 
tude, as animals, when shivering with 
cold, crowd together, that they may in- 
crease their warmth by the neighbour- 
hood of others, who join them for the 
like purpose. 

'' Thus, living in public, and having no 
intimate convictions of his own, indepen- 
dently of the party, the class, the social 
circle to which he belongs, the French- 
man necessarily becomes the slave of 
ridicule ; he has nothing within to sustain 
the laugh without ; he can only yield to 
it, and then struggle to make it victorious 
over every one else. Therefore no one 
resents so bitterly as a Frenchman a jest 
against that which he holds to be serious 
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He feels that his vitals are at the skinr, 
and knows the prick of a needle will be 
mortal. It thus becomes necessary to 
guard most sedulously, even with the pike 
and the guillotine, against the attack of 
ridicule on any institution or reputation 
which it is important to maintain. 

'^You probably believe, from finding 
Frenchmen civil and pleasant compa- 
nions, that although they have neither 
deep feelings nor strong principles, they 
possess many substantial good qualities. 
You will discover, by and by, that they 
have carried social intercourse to a high 
pitch of improvement, simply because 
they have no existence at all, except with 
relation to others. They do not conceive 
the possibility of having a being of one's 
own, which often requires to repose in 
solitude, which nourishes itself in secret. 
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which can exercise a silent^ unbounded 
activity amid a separate sphere^ and 
which, when disordered and fretted, re- 
pels with entire indifference, or with 
irritable energy, the contact of the world. 
In this state of mind, a Frenchman can 
perceive nothing but absolute madness, or 
gross incivility to himself." 

^' I have no doubt that you are right,** 
said Arthur, '' in asserting a Frenchman^ 
relations to others to be the supports on 
which he chiefly rehes, and the dutiles 
proceeding from them to be those which 
he chiefly cultivates. But allowing that 
he wants many and very valuable quaK- 
ties, I confess it appears to me that many 
others, of no less importance, are involved 
in the character which you have assigned 
to him. How much of human well-being 
depends on the due fulfilment of men's 
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obligations towards one another! Want 
of reverence for the natural rights of our 
brethren is the great source of wretched'* 
ness* War, tyranny, persecution, spolia^ 
tion, and contempt, these are the mi^ty> 
the degrading evils of society. I^ as I 
believe, and as your opinion implies, the 
Frenchman i^ the person least likely to 
be guilty in these respects, then is he the 
best ejKample of human nature, the lumi** 
nary of the moral world. In vain. Lady, 
in vain would we seek to separate our^ 
selves from others. To political society 
we owe our birth ; to it we must look for 
the hope that our corpses will be saved 
from the jaws of brutes, and covered with 
a little dust. All between the infrtnf s 
cradle and the grave of mortality is 
filled with the memorials and the move* 
meats of human intercourse. Every step 
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we make is along a causeway, built up 
by the labours of preceding generations^ 
across a dim and vast abyss, in which the 
unassisted wanderer would roam and smk, 
without guide, or light, or stable footing. 
Like reeds which grow in thickets, and, 
as a mass, uphold each other, and which, 
if standing separately, would faU before 
the air of summer, we maintain our exist- 
ence by no other means than mutual sup-' 
port. The strong and the selfish exact a 
grievous price for the benefits of that 
union which they could as little endure to 
want as can the feeblest sufferer. They 
have done this in all ages ; for it is the 
hardest effort of virtue to abstain from 
infringing on the rights of others. The 
community have in France discovered^ 
what are their powers, and what position 
they are entitled to occupy. But they 
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have only done so because the French- 
man perceives more accurately than the 
citizen of any other country, the influence 
and limits of reciprocal obligation, and 
boldly and generously acts from this con- 
viction. Had he been shut up within the 
narrow boundaries of his personal being, 
whither should we now be turning our 
eyes in a vain search for that model of 
national improvement, that ark of freedom, 
which we owe to the patriotic exertions 
of your two assemblies ? " 

" Perhaps," she answered, '' you are 
right. Perhaps the true theory of govern- 
ment will be better embodied in this 
country than in any other. But I daily 
perceive with greater clearness the want 
among Frenchmen of qualities which do 
not directly affect a political system. 
Hitherto the tendency of all ranks of the 

f3 
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nation to depend on those around them 
has only exerted itself withhi the limits 
of particular classes. The very fact, that 
a Frenchman ties his soul to the will of 
his neighbours, while it draws closer the 
connexion between him and them, ren- 
ders him the more indifferent towards 
all beyond the circle of those influences 
to which he himself is subjected. Thus 
it is that among the nobility, befwe the 
revolution, no one ever felt the feeblest 
movement of sympathy with his inferiors. 
The minds of the powerful were habi- 
tually filled with a spirit of the most con- 
temptuous arrogance, and the cruellest 
tyranny. They felt as a separate tribe, 
and were vile oppressors. The multitude 
have overthrown the aristocracy; but 
they too are learning to care only for 
themselves, and are in their turn tyrants. 
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Their association^ moreover, is too exten- 
sive to be permanent. They will split 
into distinct and hostile sections, and the 
most powerful of these will, in its day of 
authority, take counsel for itself alone. 
And in all these changes you will find no 
strongly marked specimens of individual 
human nature. Nothing will be put forth 
vigorously by the mind of the country 
which cannot be converted into the 
watch^word and system of a caste. 

*' I have sought among all the lively and 
distinguished persons who for years have 
frequented my drawing-rooms, for some 
one who could sympathize with me, in 
feeling that we have thoughts and emo- 
tions which are too deep, and too little 
connected with visible objects, to become 
topics for the Ught and £Eintastic conver- 
sation so habitual in Paris. 
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''As life has advanced, and delusion after 
delusion has passed away, I have become 
more and more intimately conscious of 
some stronger and more secret power in 
the mind, than any that displays itself in 
social intercourse, or is recognized by our 
philosophers. If you were acquainted 
with them, you would . be aware that in 
saying this to them I should be uttering 
inexplicable riddles. I once was. over- 
come for a moment, among two or three 
of our men of talent, by an inward 
emotion which told me the vanity and 
worthlessness of their systems, and I said 
something about my belief that there are 
wants in the mind which their doctrines 
cannot explain, nor a crowded circle of 
brilliant talkers satisfy. 

" The least polite among them shrugged 
his shoulders, and was silent ; the most 
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complaisant began to weary me with 
follies about my imagination^ and how 
unfortunate it was that I should ever be 
melancholy ; and I saw very clearly that 
I had excited nothing but astonishment 
and contempt. What a pitiable people ! 

'' When these gentlemen left me, they 
spread a report, that I was on the point 
of becoming a devotee, and this was be- 
lieved all over Paris, No one seemed to 
be able to conceive a mingled and com- 
plicated existence. It is taken for granted 
here, that life must be divided, like a 
chess-board, into separate and distinguish- 
able portions of opposite colours. It is 
not supposed possible that it c|in resemble 
the interwoven light and shade of a pic- 
ture. I should not have been understood 
by any one if I had spoken of a feeling of 
insufficiency and hollowness in the society 
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which surrounded me, and at the same 
time confessed my reluctance to leave it 
entirely, and shut myself up in a conyent. 
^* I thought that as my friends appeared 
to give me no choice but between religion 
and the world, I would myself judge of 
the alternatives. I sent for a priest>-^-^not 
one of the fashionable confessors, but a 
very remarkable man, — the Comte de 
Clainville, who had given up a splendid 
place in society and taken orders, merely 
from the piety of his character. Bat 
neither could he see any meaning in what 
I said to him, except by translating my 
feelings into the narrow forms of his 
theology. My taste for the arts, and for 
the sympathy of cultivated minds, was 
in his view a sin. My wish to find some 
one who could interpret and enter into 
emotions of a different, a more indefinite. 
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and a more exalted kind^ was the first 
influence of divine grace^ which, if I were 
not to understand as God^s commandment 
to forsake the world, I should infaRiblj be 
doomed to perdition. I was disgusted by 
the shape in which he presented religion 
to me ; and I was sore that, used as I had 
been to society, and to the free exercise 
of my faculties, the restraint of a con- 
ventual life, and the toleration but of one 
kind of feeling, would drive me mad. 
Monsieur de Clainville was very much dis- 
tressed when I told him my determination 
still to live in society ; and I am convmced 
that he was an excellent and most sincere 
man, as well as one of the most eloquent 
persons I have ever heard. 

'' You also, Mr. Coningsby, will one day 
acknowlcNdge, that I am neither unjust 
nor insane in speaking as I do about 
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the French. But you will not feel 
with bitterness and despair^ that you 
are thrown among persons who cannot 
comprehend you ; — ^that you are without 
a friend to whom you might confide your 
heart. You will return to your country, 
and will live among those to whom 
you may explain yourself without being 
laughed at." 

Her voice faltered, and she turned 
away her eyes. But she hastily recovered 
herself, and continued, '' I have been 
impelled into talking to you so freely of 
myself, that any of my Parisian friends 
would say I had shown very bad taste, 
and extreme ignorance of the world. I 
would not have run the risk of leading 
you to form such an opinion, if I had 
thought beforehand of what I was going 
to say to you. Forget, as fast as you 
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please^ what I have been telling you 
about myself ;— remember, if you think it 
worth while, what I have said of French- 
men ; and let me have the pleasm'e of 
seeing you as often as you find yourself 
without any more agreeable engagement/ 
He had left his seat, and was about to 
retire ; and when she had thus spoken, 
without rising fi*om the sofa, she offered 
him her hand, and added, laughing, 
^' You English are fond, are you not, of 
shaking hands?" By some impulse, 
which he could not afterwards thoroughly 
explain to himself, he bent his head, and 
touched with his Ups those fingers which 
were as fair and delicate as the leaves of 
a blush rose. This gesture was evidently, 
m his mind, something more than an 
ordinary ceremony. She observed his 
manner, and coloured, and looked con- 
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fosed; idifle, ^itated by duttne and 
pleasure, he hastQj left her presenoe. 

On thinking — as he did more than 
<mce — of this occurrence, he found some 
excuse for his own bddness, in the conn- 
sideratkm that there was a superiority 
and splendour about Madame de Valence^ 
which seemed to make the homage, such 
as Englishmen usuaUy pay only to queens, 
no more than a tribute due to her. He 
remembered also, with some surprise, and 
more gratification, how much he had beM 
interested by the confession she had made. 
There can be no doubt that she would not 
deliberately have spoken about herself 
as she did ; but it may perhaps be justly 
questioned, whether, after that singular 
conversation^ she was thoroughly earnest 
in desiring him to forget it. 

He, at least, felt no inclination to 
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attempt compliance. The recollection 
clung to him perpetually; and his poli- 
tical speculations were frequently inter- 
rupted by the image of this beautiftQ 
woman^ as she had appeared when de- 
scribing the state of her own mind. 



CHAPTER XV. 



CoNiNGSBY spent the greater part of 
his time in studying the political move- 
ments then going on in Paris, and the 
characters of the persons who guided 
them. Much that he saw in the cham- 
ber, in the hall of the commune, in the 
clubs, and in the popular meetings of the 
streets, shocked his conceptions of heroic 
freedom and majestic law. But the ex- 
citement of the time, the constant vicis- 
situdes, the strangeness of the pageant, 
and the strength of the springs that 
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moved it, impressed his mind with a 
feeling of wonder and interest, and pre- 
vented him from judging calmly. Nor 
could he guard himself against the effect 
naturally produced by the clever and 
powerful men who surrounded him, and 
to whose society he was familiarly ad- 
mitted. 

The only influence which strongly and 
constantly interfered with that of the 
^evolution, was his admiration for Madame 
de Valence. He visited her frequently ; 
and sat with her either in the gallery of 
sculpture, or in a cabinet, of which the 
principal ornaments were a few paintings 
by Murillo. She never again spoke to 
him about herself with the fulness and 
directness of that remarkable conversa- 
tion which he so well remembered ; and 
he felt rather than perceived a difference 
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in the tone both of her voice and 
thoughts^ when she addressed herself 
to him^ and when she was the playful 
centre of a gay circle of idlers, or in 
graver discussion the eloquent rival of 
the most celebrated men of France. 

Arthur had been many weeks in Paris^ 
when Madame de Valence asked him and 
some other persons to visit with her a 
garden in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. It was her own property ; and^ 
in the former and gayer days of French 
society^ she had been accustomed to 
assemble in it chosen parties of those 
friends whom she distinguished from the 
general body of her numerous acquaint- 
ances. The present occasion was that 
of her farewell to Emilie, the young 
widow^ for whom she had found both 
the means of emigrating in security, and 
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a tranquil asylum in a foreign land^ 
and who was on the point of quitting a 
country rendered odious in her eyes by 
the most painM remembrances* The 
friends invited by Madame de Valence 
met at her house^ that they might be 
conveyed thence to the place of their 
destination. Coningsby went on horse- 
back^ and Clermont^ therefore^ had no 
competitor for the seat which he assumed 
in the carriage^ opposite to Victoria. 
The only other person who joined in 
the excursion was a Spanish girl^ her 
favourite attendant. She had recently 
arrived in Paris from Andalusia^ wore 
the costume of her native village^ and 
exhibited its unrestrained and rustic viva- 
city. 

They stopped before they reached the 
gate of the garden; for they saw the 
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procession of a . country wedding, and 
were glad to be interrupted for a few 
moments by so pleasing an occurrence. 
The peasants were accompanied by two 
or three musicians, whose performance 
was sufficiently despicable; but one of 
them, a little boy, sang with feeling, and 
played tolerably on a mandolin. In spite 
of the state of public affairs, and the 
impending army of the Prussians, there 
was about the poor people a general 
ar of hilarity undisturbed by reflection, 
the sight of which was a relief to minds 
wearied with alarms and agitations. 
Madame de Valence was well known in 
the village, and the whole troop seemed 
delighted to see her. Every one, from 
the old fiddler, and the grandfather of the 
bride, down to the smallest children who 
followed noisily in their train, evidently 
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took for granted that Ishe was interested 
in their concerns, told her their stories, 
and asked for her advice and patronage. 
There was a general chorus of good- 
byes when she turned from them and 
went towards her garden : and this inci- 
dent added a new impulse to the spirit 
of enjoyment, caused by the feeling of 
having escaped from the dust and tumult 
of Paris. 

The garden was not of great extent, 
but it was remote from the noise of the 
capital ; and, owing to the shade of 
many trees, and the care employed on it, 
the turf was green and beautiful. Swans 
and other aquatic birds were swimming 
on a small piece of water ; and various 
buildings, of which one was an old- 
fashioned hunting-lodge, and the others 
ornamented pleasure-houses, were scat- 
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tered through the grounds. The day 
was fi-ne^ though warm ; and the charm of 
natural tranquillity and verdure breathed 
over the spot^ and gently penetrated the 
hearts of its visitors. Clermont over- 
flowed with gaiety, for his hostess per- 
mitted him to attend particularly on 
herself, and seemed glad that Arthur 
should endeavour to amu$e the melan- 
choly Emilie. The four, however, walked 
so near each other that all could hear 
much of the conversation of each; and 
it was singular how frequently Madame 
de Valence and Arthur made remarks 
with which their respective companions 
had no sympathy, and which they some^ 
times could not even understand, while 
their observations were always interest- 
ing and delightful to each other. They 

■ 

talked of the occurrence they had just 
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witnessed, and Clermont spoke of the 
gay and happy impression produced 
by it. 

" To me/* said Madame de Valence, 
" a marriage is a source of serious, rather 
than lively, reflections." 

*^ But, at all events," said Clermont, 
" the French disposition is a happy one, 
inasmuch as, in the midst of danger and 
confusion, it leads us to derive a good- 
humoured gratification from the ordinary 
events of life." 

" Come," she replied, *^ my friend, we 
will not dispute as to the general cha- 
racter of your countrymen. I would 
rather imitate them in their practice of 
enjoying the present moment. Heaven 
only knows how long we shall be allowed 
even the humble and quiet luxuries that 
now surround us." 

G 2 
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" I, too," said Arthur, '' cannot re- 
frain from looking forward to a time, 
perhaps at no great distance, when this 
beautiful retreat will be torn up by the 
desolating ploughshares of war and ruin ; 
a banditti, perhaps, of civil factions en- 
camp among these stately trees and gay 
pavilions, and on all sides around we 
shall see the brutal barbarian starting 
through the thin disguises of civilization." 

'* Nay,'* answered Victoria, " had you 
shuddered like me for 'months at this 
fearful prospect, you would rather try 
to forget it, than thus recall it to remem- 
brance. For myself, I am, this morning, 
calmer and happier than I have been 
tor years, and I am willing, if possible, 
to enjoy what may be, perhaps, the last 
undisturbed day of our existence." 

They wandered along the avenues, and 
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over the green sward, and were pleased 
with discovering, here and there through 
the foliage, glimpses of graceful buildings 
and sparkling water, while various birds, 
of beautiful plumage, were flying round 
them, and crowded to be fed from their 
hands. *' Here,** said Madame de Valence, 
"we resemble the party of story-tellers 
in Boccacio : let us imitate them.** 
She ordered a light and cool collation, 
which was served by the Spanish girl, 
Teresa ; and reclining under the trees, on 
marble seats covered with soft cushions, 
they entered joyously into conversation. 
But when they began, each in turn, to 
relate some wondrous tale, the anxieties 
that ordinarily haunted them, and the 
gloom in which all human interests were 
then involved, insensibly to themselves 
affected most of their narratives. 
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Madame de Valence told Teresa to sit 
on the grass near her, and then said to 
her guests, ^' By a singular coincidence, 
two country-houses belonging to me have 
wild and sad legends attached to them. 
The tradition relating to some pictures in 
my chateau of St. Ange would take 
longer to repeat than is now convenient. 
Perhaps you may hear it another time. 
The story I am about to tell refers to a 
residence in the south of Spain, in which 
I spent my childhood. It resembles a 
palace in extent and magnificence, but 
has, in a great degree, the appearance of 
a feudal fortress. It stands on the side 
of a woody hill in the mountainous coun- 
try about Rondd, and its broad terraces 
stretch, at great length, in three succes- 
sive lines below the building, and are> 9s 
it were, prolonged by avenues that pierce 
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the old surrounding forest. This edifice 
was raised by my ancestor at no long 
time after the discovery of America. He 
was a man of bold^ generous^ and profuse 
temper ; and his pride, wealth, and dis- 
regard of expense, were all manifested in 
the erection of his princely abode. 

^' He was sent, in the prime of life, 
as viceroy to one of the noblest of those 
new possessions of the Spanish crown, 
more than one of which were larger 
than the whole European possesisions of 
Charles V. He did not content himself 
with remaining in idle state at the seat of 
government ; but navigated great rivers, 
climbed mountains, and, at the head of a 
train of cavaliers, penetrated into regions 
of the province never before explored 
by Europeans. After having completed 
these expeditions^ he sent detailed reports 
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to his sovereign of the tribes and territo- 
ries he had visited or heard of; but 
named an Indian nation^ among whom 
he had not yet been^ as by &r the most 
powerful within hundreds of leagues of 
the capital of his viceroyalty, and their 
cacique as the most celebrated personage 
belonging to the native race of the 
American continent. In the course of a 
few months the Spaniard made arrange* 
ments for paying him a visit ; and^ at- 
tended by a considerable body of cavalry, 
and preceded by messengers bearing 
presents^ and offers of peace and friend- 
ship^ he plunged into the unbroken 
wilderness. After toiling for some weeks 
through a tract of forests^ marshes, 
and mountains, the adventurous viceroy 
reached the dominions of the Indian-poten- 
tate. The Spaniard and his followers were 
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received with unbounded hospitality, and 
spent many days in the chief settlement 
of the nation. He was detained in part 
by curiosity ; but still more by the influ- 
ence of a daughter of the cacique. She 
was young and beautiful, and of a foreign 
look, and wild, wondering susceptibility,' 
which added a singular charm to the 
impression made by the power, the bar- 
baric riches, and generous demeanour of 
her father. The Christian was more and 
more attracted by her, and she by him ; 
nor were his followers unaffected by the 
beauty of the females of this newly-dis- 
covered tribe. But they began to murmur 
at the delay of their master so far from 
the seat of his government, and they 
looked with greedy eyes at the profusion 
of rudely-fashioned wealth shining around 
them in grotesque splendour. In answer 
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to their suggestions^ the viceroy sternly 
refused to take any base advantage of 
the kindness with which he had been 
received : but he was soon to be coBtFoUed 
by an authority higher than his own. A 
letter was brought to him^ which had 
just arrived from Spain* It referred' to 
his former communications, and com-^ 
manded him to use his utmost efforts,. in 
order, either by force or fraud, to over- 
power the nation in whose country he 
now was, and to seize their chief and all 
his family. He called a council of his 
principal oflScers, and laid before them a 
despatch so well adapted to perplex him. 
They were unanimous in their advice to 
act at once on the order ; and when he 
spoke of his wish at least to delay the 
commission of this violence, their express 
sions evidently indicated that he could 
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not reckon on their obedience, and that 
he would be accused of disloyalty, and 
probably disgraced for life, if he were to 
show any fevour to the Indians. He 
gave the requisite orders for surprising 
and slaughtering the warriors ; but added 
a special injunction that the cacique and 
his household should be preserved alive. 
The native capital was set on fire at 
night, the inhabitants butchered, and 
their king slain in the tumult, and, as the 
officer commanding the Spanish troops 
declared, entirely by accident. His 
daughter was brought bound into the 
presence of my ancestor. Bold as he 
was, he did not venture to look her in 
the face ; but directed his attendants to- 
untie her hands, and to treat her with 
kindness. When she heard him give this 
order, * You Christians,' she said, ' are 
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fond of jesting/ and immediately began 
to reproach him bitterly for the ruin 
which the hospitality and affection of her 
nation towards him had involved them in. 
She prophesied that her fate would bring 
an evil doom on the females of his house^ 
and^ seizing a sword from one of the 
attendants^ exclaimed^ that she would 
rather perish at once than live in the 
power of a man so cruel and perfidious. 
The blood from the mortal wound that 
she inflicted on herself spouted over his 
person. Soon afterwards he resigned his 
liigh office^ and retired to his Andalusian 
castle, where I have often looked at his 
rich armour. The helmet is encircled 
with a golden coronet, bearing a plume of 
bright-coloured feathers, said to have 
been bestowed on him by the unfortunate 
princess. His tomb, in a neighbouring 
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churchy exhibits his ancestral titles^ and 
the additional honours bestowed on him 
for the overthrow of that American 
people, which are still borne by his suc- 
cessors. He lived a melancholy, and 
died a despairing man ; and some of 
his followers, who had returned with 
him from the other side of the Atlantic, 
said that he was haunted by the shape of 
the beautiful Indian. The tradition has 
continued in the neighbourhood, and it is 
believed that even now the tall figure is 
sometimes seen, with long dark hair, 
golden ornaments, and strange attire, 
and her right hand bearing a drawn 
Toledan sword, wandering in the gal- 
lery which contains the armour of her 
lover, gliding on the long terraces, and 
sometimes threatening with looks, ges- 
tures, and the murmurs of no European 
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tongue^ the palace and the descendants 
of him who destroyed her nation. 

^'Teresa," continued Madame de Va-. 
lence, turning to the young girl> *^ did you 
never see the Indian ghost ? " 

^' No, Senora," was the answer ; ^' but 
I believe my grandfather did. I have 
heard him say that she walks about the 
castle because the devU is angry that his 
lordship would not marry a pagan." 

^'Yes," said the lady, laughing, and 
addressing her guests, ** I knew Teresa 
would have some excuse ready to save the 
honour of the family. But who will speak 
next? Will you begin, Mr. Coningsby ?" 

Arthur bowed, and obeyed. "In a 
valley, surrounded by impassable moun- 
tains of coal and iron-ore, lived a race of 
whom no notice has ever reached man- 
kind but in vague and uncertain tradition. 
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They were iron men. Formed of that 

strong material^ of large stature^ and 

beautiful proportions^ they had a strange 

and puzzling resemblance to the children 

of Adam, but were far superior to them 

in honesty and understanding, as well as 

in force and agility. This stem and 

upright people called themselves Side- 

rians ; their patriarch was named Chalybs ; 

from him they received what instruction 

they possessed, and what simple rules 

were necessary for their government. He 

said, that of his own origin he knew only 

this ; he had a dim impression that he 

owed his existence to two venerable 

powers, called Siderus and Sterope ; and 

that they had communicated to him, in 

the dawn of his consciousness, the laws 

that were to guide his race. Of these 

the most important were two ; that they 
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should always labour to increase the 
number of Siderians^ and that they should 
never attempt to penetrate into the edi- 
fice in the centre of the valley, as their 
destruction would be the inevitable con- 
sequence. This building was a tower of 
polished steel, without windows, or any 
opening but a door, beside which hung 
an iron key, apparently designed to fit 
the key-hole. The injunction, however, 
of Chalybs, had always prevented any 
attempt to apply it to the lock, and the 
tower remained imopened. Near it, and 
so disposed as when regarded in con- 
nexion with the tower, to form a large 
circle, several tall rough blocks of iron- 
stone rose from the ground, and wore an 
air of desolate and awful antiquity. At 
the other extremity of the diameter from 
the forbidden edifice, was a mass of more 
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regular shape than the others, and pre- 
senting the dim resemblance of an old 
and gigantic man, seated on a rock, with 
mouldering arms and implements of vast 
size scattered on its base. In this the 
inhabitants of the valley had learnt to 
trace the holy image of their unknown 
parent, Siderus. Chalybs remembered 
that, on the first day of his existence, the 
mountain-basin was filled with tempest, 
through which the lightning streamed in 
torrents. He found himself, when he 
awoke, in a cavern, on the face of a cliff. 
As he moved his limbs and looked around 
him, the air became clear and quiet, the 
lightning ceased to flash, and he arose 
and explored his dominions. These ex- 
hibited only an irregular plain of metal- 
liferous soil, with a lake of molten iron, 
for ever bubbling and heaving, near the 
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tower. The prospect was closed in on 
all sides by the mountains of ore^ and of 
inflammable mineral. At the foot of one 
of the hills, a bed of coal was burning, 
and supplied the first Siderian with 
the fire requisite for his future labours. 
Pursuing the instinct of his nature^ he 
wrought and smelted a portion of his 
native metal; and gradually improving 
his tools, was able, hi a few months, to 
begin the construction of another being, 
framed on the model of himselfl This 
was an arduous undertaking, for, to say 
nothing of the various joints and memr 
bers, the mechanism of the heart and 
lungs consisted of fine springs, chains, 
and wheels, much like those inside a watch, 
— minute net -work, hammers, pivots, 
bells, and balances. Yet, at the close of 
a year from his own birth, the second 
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iron man was finished^ case-hardened, 
and polished like glass. Again the storm 
collected on the mountain-pinnacles, rain 
fell fast, and hissed in the lake, and light- 
ning filled the air, and streamed and flew 
over the soil. The vivid flame gathered 
round the inanimate shape, the work- 
manship of Chalybs; and when the 
tempest cleared away, it rose, and moved, 
and spoke, — the living type of its parent. 
Chalybs and the adult infant, Ferragus, 
now worked together; and there was 
double the smelting, hammering, and 
filing, that went on before in the valley. 
The elder, also, of the iron artisans was 
improved in skill and boldness; and at 
the end of a twelvemonth, four new 
Siderians were prepared for the ani- 
mating influence of the electric fire. 
From this time the iron population in- 
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creased in geometrical progression. They 
were all nearly alike, but with some 
differences, owing to slight varieties in 
the quality of the material they were 
made of, and to the fancy of the artisans 
in this primeval Birmingham. In a fit of 
laziness, hoping to save the labour of the 
smithy, some of the younger members 
of the tribe made moulds, and cast, in 
different pieces, the shapes that they 
designed to prepare for the stormy anni- 
versary of their race. But some of these 
figures fell to bits, and perished, when the 
lightning reached them, and the others 
became such awkward, stupid, and inac- 
tive beings, that their framers took an 
early opportunity of pushing them into 
the molten lake, where they were fused 
down to their original condition. For a 
considerable period, these acts of infan- 
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ticide were the only important error 
that any Siderian was guilty of. They 
were as happy as they were virtuous; 
and the only subject that gave them 
uneasiness was the difficulty of keeping 
themselves bright, and free from rust. 
The air, indeed, of their country was 
remarkably pure and dry ; but no iron 
would retain a perfect polish, except the 
tower, which was unaffected by dimness 
or decay. By the use of the file and of 
emery, however, they contrived, for the 
most part, to preserve themselves in their 
first brilliancy ; and before many years, 
they discovered, in the course of their 
mining, a quantity of rot-stone, which 
rendered them ever after the greatest 
assistance. They grew proud of their 
continued splendour, and augmenting 
numbers; and the old simplicity of the 
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Siderians was evidently corrupted. 
They raised for themselves magnificent 
palaces of shining metal ; and even em- 
ployed their skill in forming armSj^ toys^ 
and ornaments^ of a beauty never found 
in the fabrics of any but themselves. 
They began to talk of constructing a 
ladder^ by which they might reach the 
summits of the mountains, and conquer 
whatever regions lay beyond. They 
were also more and more irritated by 
the restriction which withheld them from 
entering the tower. But the advice of 
Chalybs was more strongly than ever 
opposed to so rash an undertaking. At 
last, his descendants began to suspect 
that he was himself guilty of the crime 
from which he warned them. They 
watched him, and discovered that, in 
secret and lonely hours, he approached 
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the tower^ took the key from the hook 
that supported it^ and having unlocked 
the door^ entered the structure^ and re- 
mained within it for several hours. They 
now broke into open mutiny, — said that 
iron and steel could bear such tyranny 
and deceit no longer, and insisted on 
knowing what was concealed within the 
turret. The venerable Chalybs addressed 
them as follows : ' I fear, my children, the 
hour so long foretold is now come ; and 
that, through my folly and weakness, the 
race of Siderians is doomed to perish. 
It is now long since I began to feel that 
I was no longer the Chalybs I had been of 
old. My hair was already turning to an 
iron-grey. It cost me much more trouble 
than formerly to keep myself from grow- 
ing rusty ; and rust, the enemy of our 
line, had even, I believe, invaded my 
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vitals. I was in want of some amuse- 
ment — some consolation^ and I could 
not withdraw my thoughts from the 
secret hidden in yonder tower. I hoped 
that my guilt would not be injurious to 
you; and I crossed the interdicted 
threshold. I found within — but why 
should I describe to you what you shall 
yourselves see?' He left the assembly^ 
and soon returned^ accompanied by a 
beautiful daughter of that race of clay 
which possessed the world beyond the 
iron valley. On her breast she held an 
infant^ and in its aspect something of the 
noble Siderian character was mingled 
with the weakness and softness of its 
mother. ' From her,' said Chalybs, * who 
is the delight of my life, I learn that the 
space beyond our native region is peo- 
pled by beings like herself. The passage 
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to those wide territories lies through the 
tower. But remember, my children, that 
if you attempt to make use of it, and to 
pass beyond these mountains, we shall 
surely perish from the earth.' The iron 
men, maddened by admiration of the 
consort of Chalybs, and unchecked by 
his counsels, rushed to the open turret, 
whence passing down an iron stair, and 
through a long tunnel, the formidable 
battalion emerged into the dominions of 
fleshly humanity. They soon provided 
themselves with brides, and became the 
early princes of the world. From their 
race, mingling with ours, have arisen those 
potent champions who, in various ages, 
have overrun and amazed the earth. 
From the bodies of the first invaders was 
derived the invention of armour. They 
were the smiths, who introduced the 
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practice of shoeing horses with metal. 
The fountains at which they drank have 
ever since been called chalybeate^ and 
have preserved a taste of iron. The 
weapons that they brought with them 
from their original abode^ being disco- 
vered in different ages and remote coun- 
tries^ have won the astonishment of 
mankind for their unequalled size and 
temper ; and a sword, wielded by one of 
these massive chiefs, became, in after 
ages, the national idol of the Scythians. 
But the manufacture of iron men has 
ceased. Chalybs alone clung to his na- 
tive habitations, and his bride remained 
with him. He died many years after the 
dispersion of his tribe, and his semi- 
human descendants committed his corpse 
to the lake of its kindred metal. They 
too then left the valley, and the heavy 
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trap-door closed behind them^ over the 
turret-stain The image of Siderus is 
said to have rusted^ before their depar- 
ture, into a mass as shapeless as those 
in its neighbourhood. But, even when 
many ages had past, the tradition was re- 
membered by the tribes on the other side 
of the mountains. When, after rain, the 
sun shone brightly on the airy precipices, 
they fancied that the glitter proceeded 
from one of the iron men, still lingering 
among the crags of that rocky barrier." 

EmiUe and her friend smiled, and Cler- 
mont burst into laughter, when Arthur 
concluded his story. "I would wager," 
said Madame de Valence, ^'that I can 
tell why M. Clermont laughs. I know 
you are inclined to Anglomania, but I 
suspect you are amused at finding Mr. 
Coningsby remain true to the national 
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character^ and give us some of the my* 
thology of the iron manufacture. For 
my part, I am exceedmgly amused by 
this Sheffield legend, and its hardware 
heroes." 

Teresa bad heard the tale in mute 
wonder, only finding utterance occasion- 
ally^ in whispered invocations to the 
saints. She was confounded at the 
laughter of the rest of the audience, 
and now exclaimed to her mistress, 
'*But is it not true?" This question 
gave rise to a renewal of merriment, 
which Madame de Valence interrupted, 
by asking Clermont to contribute his 
quota of narrative. 

'' I," he said, addressing himself par- 
ticularly to her, *' feel, like you, an 
unusual freedom and cheerfulness of 
mind; and I know not what it is that 
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brings forcibly to my memory a melan- 
choly history, which has reached, in an 
imperfect and erroneous form, the ears 
of half Europe, I speak of Isambert, 
the physician, and of the events that 
led to his -death. He was, probably by 
upwards of ten years, older than I, but 
we were intimate with each other, and 
he told me, I think, more of himself than 
has ever come before the public. In his 
earliest youth he was patronized by my 
grandfather; and I recollect that as a 
boy I saw him at Paris when he was 
leaving the schools of medicine, and coii- 
sidered the most promising of the stu- 
dents. He used to come to my father's 
house, and to give me lessons in the 
physical sciences, and in natural history. 
Soon afterwards he was able, with some 
assistance from my relations, to set out 
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on a course of travels, for the purpose of 
his professional improvement. With this 
design he visited the chief schools of his 
science in Europe, and subsequently 
travelled as a naturalist through some 
countries of the East. On his return I 
met him accidentally, and was exceed- 
ingly struck by his manner and conver- 
sation, which were fuU of a gloomy and 
restless energy. His countenance was 
darkened, and marked with many strong 
lines of expression, which it had not 
before exhibited. He regarded me at 
first with jealous scrutiny, and did not 
seem much inclined to renew our ac- 
quaintance. But I spoke to him of the 
subjects on which he had before instructed 
me, and on these he displayed even more 
than his former eagerness, and his views 
had a taint of extravagance and mystir 
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cism, which I had not remarked during 
our previous intercourse. His know- 
ledge was more abundant than ever ; but 
it seemed to me that .he now directed it 
to some one hidden aim^ in his eyes of 
infinitely more importance than all the 
sciences investigated by man. I was 
content, however, to draw from him as 
much information as I could, without 
attempting to penetrate his secret mean- 
ing. At the close of an evening, which 
we had spent in wandering through the 
gardens about Paris, he suddenly grasped 
my arm, and exclaimed to me, 'How 
trivial are all these objects and researches 
of ours, unless steadily directed to the 
purpose of discovering the inmost truths 
of nature, and of gaining the highest 
powers that she can supply us with ! To 
the formation of one wise and vigorous 
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mind, every thing on earth ought to 
minister; for, could such a mind be 
framed and nourished, even at the ex- 
pense of the whole existing universe, it 
would become the parent of a new system, 
in which the errors and imperfections of 
the present might be avoided, and myriads 
of millions of worlds be peopled with 
ininds, each equal in light and strength 
to the one that had called them into 
being. You think this capital a wondrous 
collection of the elements of knowledge 
and civilization, and that the lives of 
sages might be well employed in securing 
the happiness of its inhabitants. I tell 
you, that when I sat on the ruins ot 
Babylon I thought of Paris, and I said 
to myself, if I could increase my know- 
ledge by but the amount of an atom, at 
the cost of destroying the whole metro- 
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polls of Prance, how readily would I 
reduce that city to the state of this de- 
serted plain/ Soon after that evening 
I left Paris, and was absent for some 
months; and I had not long returned 
when I heard, as every one did, of the 
approaching trial of Isambert. The facts 
commonly known on the subject were 
these. He had lodged for half a year 
at the house of a silk-mercer, who was 
married to a second wife. The only 
child of the first marriage was a girl, of 
the name of Madeleine, who returned 
from the school in which she had beeh 
educated about the time when Isambert 
went to reside at the house of her father. 
Her step-mother had several children, 
and was supposed to take but little inte- 
rest in the welfare of their elder sister, 
if, indeed, she were not desirous that 
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some misconduct of the girl's might 
alienate her father's affection. The 
whole family were of course familiar 
with Isambert^ but Madeleine soon be- 
came more intimate with him than any 
of the others. According to report, she 
was not beautiful; but, with a skin of 
exquisite fairness, a countenance full of 
intelligence, and brilliant eyes, her ap- 
pearance was very pleasing. The gravity, 
however, of the physician's character, 
and, perhaps, the wilful blindness of the 
step-mother, prevented any scandal from 
their acquaintance. Isambert, in truth, 
I believe, treated her as a pupil, and she 
revered him as a sage. It was proved, 
that when he had lodged for some months 
with her father, he hired a small house a 
league or two from Paris, surrounded with 
a pretty garden, and in a situation of 
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extreme loveliness. Hither a girl was 
seen to come, in her Sunday dress, one 
beautiful summer afternoon, and was 
immediately admitted by Isambert; and 
his attendant, an old woman, swore that 
he had directed her to provide the best 
coffee, and the finest cakes, for that eyen- 
ing's entertainment. He shut himself up 
with his visitor, and his apartment was 
not opened at the usual hour the next 
day ; but as it had a separate entrance, 
and his habits were eccentric, this circum- 
stance did not excite much attention. 
Another day passed away, and on the 
third the woman became alarmed, and 
summoning assistance, broke into the 
rooms. Isambert was no where to be 
found, but on a table lay the body of a 
young woman, evidently dead for a con- 
siderable time. This singular occurrence 
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of course attracted much observation 
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and soon after the discovery of the corpse, 
it was recognized as that of Madeleine. 
Isambert was searched for by the police, 
and was discovered in a wood near the 
house, seated on the ground in an attitude 
of meditation, and nearly expiring from 
want of food. He was brought to trials 
and condemned for the murder. When 
he was in prison, awaiting his executioui 
he sent me a message, begging that I 
would visit him. I found him somewhat 
less pale and haggard than when I had 
known him before, but otherwise little 
changed. ' Young man,' he said, when I 
entered his cell, ' I have sent for you, not 
from any idle feeling of affection, or idler 
wish to seek for your sympathy. The 
wise man loves only science, and asks for 
no consolation but in his devotion to it. 
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I think it possible that you may hereafter 
in some degree enter into my principles, 
and perhaps push them to a successful 
termination. If so, I should be more 
than repaid for all my labours and suffer- 
ings, as I, and all this universe, though 
now doomed to decay and perish, would 
then, by the creative act of one perfect 
sage, arise in beauty, strength, and feU- 
city, such as have never hitherto been 
known. But in order to a worthy pursuit 
of knowledge, remember what sacrifices 
she requires. You have heard that 
Madeleine was fair, young, and attrac- 
tive ; you have heard that I slew her ; 
but you do not know, none know but 
myself, how long^ I was in forming the 
resolution to destroy her; how often I 
reflected on her childish simplicity, her 
lively intelligence, and longed to make 
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her rather the companion than the victim 
oi my studies and my triumph. I have 
frequently asked myself, whether one less 
amiable, less innocent, might not have 
been substituted for her; and as often I 
have considered, that had the springs of 
life and thought not been so pure, so 
fi^sh, so calm in her bosom, I could not 
h<^, by sacrificing her, to attain that 
knowledge <^ the ultimate secrets of 
nature, which would enable me to bless 
and r^enerate the universe. Even while 
I poisoned the draught, and insinuated 
the means of death into the sweet morsels 
with which I delighted to feed her, I 
gazed with the tenderest fondness on that 
cheek which then glowed for the last time 
beneath the evening sun. I knew that 
could I but secure life and leisure to pro- 
secute my inquiries, having wrested firom 
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her bosom, while yet warm with departing 
life, the minute, mysterious clue I sought 
for, I should be able to reanimate the 
wounded and motionless frame, and to 
render it as superior to its former self as 
the loveliest woman that man ever doated 
on, to the fly or worm under her foot. I 
was too soon interrupted; and unlei^s 
you, or some one young as you, shall 
renew the interrupted labour, the world 
will perhaps go through another cycle of 
error and misery, long and drear as that 
of which all human records tell the story. 
For the purpose of aiding you in this 
enterprise, I have lately been living on a 
more generous diet, that I might bring 
myself into stronger health, and I swal- 
lowed an hour ago a poison, of which you 
will now be enabled to note the workings 
in a sound and vigorous body/ Shocked 
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at this announcement^ I instantly called 
for assistance ; but nothing could be done 
to save him ; and he perished with a look 
of contempt on his countenance^ which I 
well knew was caused by my mode of re- 
ceiving his insane proposal/' 

"There was something striking," said 
Arthur, " in the obstinate consistency of 
the fanatic." 

" To me/' answered Madame de Va- 
lence, '* he appears a horrible, but 
certainly an impressive, compound of the 
maniac and the ruffian/' 

''But, good heavens ! " exclaimed Emilie, 
"to murder that poor innocent girl for 
the sake of a medical theory ! " 

The last speaker had gradually taken 
more and more interest in the conversa- 
tion of her companions and in the beauties 
of the garden. Her kind-hearted friend 
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had donie her best to withdraw the atten- 
tion of the agitated mourner from her 
own soiTows, and hoping that the ex- 
ample of the others of the party would 
by this time have inspired her with con- 
fidence, now begged of Emilie to relate 
any story that might occur to her. Her 
voice faltered at first, but soon grew 
steadier while she repeated the following 
tale: 

" In the convent in which I was edu- 
cated lived an old nun, an especial 
favourite with the pupils, on account of 
her serene and benevolent temper. We 
often asked her to tell stories for us, and 
she was in the habit of adapting them to 
the correction of any errors that she had 
observed among us. At one time she 
thought she had perceived in some of the 
young persons about hier an inclination to 
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be discontented with their own state, and 
a longing for those worldly vanities among 
which they had not yet been introduced. 
She took an opportunity of relating to 
us the tale which I shall now repeat. 
Beatrice^ the daughter of a farmer in the 
north of Italy^ was of a bold and ardent 
disposition, lively and affectionate, con- 
scious of beauty, and fond of power. She 
was still very young, when her father's 
feudal superior^ the lord of the estate on 
which she lived, was visited by his brother 
Ugo, a man at that time nearly of middle 
age, with high fame as a military com- 
mander, of a reserved and haughty tem- 
per, and those impetuous passions which 
the habit of authority, and the licence of 
his profession, tended to foster. He acci- 
dentally saw Beatrice, when in her gayest 
dress she attended the neighbouring 
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church on the occasion of his presenting 
at its altar three standards which he had 
captured in battle. He soon founds or 
contrived, some opportunity of conversing 
with her, and thenceforth they met fre- 
quently and in secret. Ugo was soon 
amazed at the indications of a pride as 
resolute and aspiring as his own ; but it 
rendered her in his eyes the more remark- 
able and interesting. She attached her- 
self devotedly to him, without having 
fixed on any course of future conduct. 
And in the perplexity arising from her 
situation, and from the struggle of feel- 
ings which alarmed while they gratified 
her, she had recourse to the assistance 
which human blindness and sinfulness are 
ever ready to derive from superstition. 
At a small town, a few leagues from her 
abode, lived a man whom the people 
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called a magician^ but who claimed for 
himself only the superior wisdom obtained 
by pious studies^ and continued self-morti- 
fication. She visited . him alone and at 
night-fall^ and told him enough of her 
story and her wishes to enable him to 
guess at more. She asked him what 
were the secret thoughts of her lover 
with regard fo her, and what was the 
obstacle to her union with him. ' Pride/ 
answered her adviser, ' is the demon of 
his soul, as it is the dark ruler of your 
own. Can you suppose that he, the high- 
bom and powerful, the leader of armies, 
the counsellor of princes, will ever think 
of you but as a means of transitoiy and 
vicious enjoyment ? It is true that he 
loves you. When he is by your side, 
he seldom fails to consider hpw well that 
unhonoured forehead would be graced 
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by a coronet of pearls^ and that the blood 
of thirty generations of nobles could not 
flow in a fairer bosom. But that a peasant 
girl should be more to Ugo than a servant 
or a paramour^ an implement or a toy^ is 
as impossible as that the war-horse he 
rides should permit itself to be mounted 
and guided by the dwarfish idiot^ whose 
blunders and awkwardness furnish him 
with occasions of idle merriment.' The 
haughtiness and violence of Beatrice now 
burst out. She threatened^ commanded^ 
wept^ and at last implored the magician 
to gratify her wishes, and find means of 
raising her to that rank in which alone 
Ugo would ever look for a partner of his 
life and glory. ' Listen/ answered the 
recluse : ' I have been wronged by Ugo, 
and to ensure his destruction I would wU- 
lingly devote the toil of many years. 
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This dedgn could in no way be so cer- 
tainly successful as by my compliance 
with your vdshes. The gratification of 
them will be the inevitable cause of ruin 
and disgrace to both of you. If^ knowing 
this, you still persist in your request, you 
will find me ready to grant it/ She 
smiled scornfully at the thought that a 
union with one who loved him so fondly 
could be the means of injury to Ugo, 
smd, with kindling eyes and eager tongue, 
she declared her willingness to incur all 
danger in pursuit of her object. ^ Drink 
this,' said the old man, giving her a 
potion, ' and before long your wishes will 
be . accomplished/ She returned home, 
and in the next morning the young, the 
beautifiil girl was found in her chamber 
an ice-cold corpse. Ugo soon left the 
neighbourhood, and plunging into the 
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career of politics^ went to the court of a 
sovereign who had often been defended 
by his arms and guided by his advice. 
He was here received with delight by an 
illustrious nobility^ and among them found 
one whom he had never seen before, the 
Countess Angelica. He met her for the 
first time at a masked baU, where his 
manner towards her, and every other 
woman, was singularly cold and indif- 
ferent. But as she spoke he became 
more and more attentive; and entering 
into conversation with her, his voice was 
fuU of anxiety while he urged her to re- 
move her mask. In the midst of a blaze 
of lights and surrounded by persons who, 
with splendid dress and graceful forms, 
still served hut as a foil for her attrac-* 
tions, she complied with his request ; 
and while she uncovered her face, and 
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fixed on him her bright black eyes^ his 
plumed hat fell firom his hand^ his com- 
plexion was altered by a sudden paleness^ 
and he started one or two paces back. 
She turned away with iq[^parent careless-. 
ness^ and in a few moments Ugo recovered 
himself sufficiently to observe her with 
keen but silent scrutiny. There was the 
hce, the stature^ and the shape of Bea^ 
trice, and her animated and noble expres- 
sion. But for the rustic accent, the 
woollen garb, the coarse shoes, and orna- 
ments of tawdry silver, he now found 
nothing but the refined perfection of 
courtly elegance. The long hair was 
braided with strings of pearl; and lace, 
and silk, (and golden tissue seemed as if 
they attempted, unsuccessfully, to conceal 
a neck and arms that could never have 
been exposed to the glare of an Italian 
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sun. She appeared at the palace of her 
sovereign with irresistible evidence that 
she was the long-lost daughter of a ducal 
house^ and had been educated in a con- 
vent at Vienna. In her conversation 
with Ugo, she had alluded casually to the 
castles^ the estates^ and vassals of her 
family ; and had touched on the persons 
and factions of the court with such light, 
good-humoured mockery, as proved her 
intimate knowledge of the highest classes 
in Europe. Ugo soon entered into the 
train of her wooers, and before many 
months was the successful one. A year 
or two passed on, and he gained new ad- 
ditions to his fame and influence, which 
involved him more deeply in the dark 
and perilous politics of Italy. He became 
more restless, more ambitious than ever ; 
and those difficulties and anxieties which, 
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in their last excess^ level the strong mind 
to the weak^ led him to consult the sage 
on the course of his future fortunes* 
Ugo visited him in secret, and on hearing 
the few facts which were all that the 
statesman would confide to him, ^ How 
vain/ exclaimed the seer, *are these atr 
tempts at concealment! I know you. 
Lord of M arqua ; and I could read your 
mind even when I was the inhabitant of 
another hemisphere. Nay, not I alone, 
who derive wisdom from sources not open 
to ordinary men, can look through your 
disguises, and count the pulses of that 
busy breast, beneath the triple mail with 
which you cover it. One whom you 
scarcely deigned to regard as of the sam^ 
kind with yourself, a peasant girl, through 
my aid, penetrated your meaning, baffled 
your designs, and made you her husband. 
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Remember Beatrice^ and ask the Lady 
Angelica in what she differs but in name 
from the village-maiden^ yom* brother's 
vassal, whom you sought to bring to 
shame, and who is now mother of the 
heir to yom* titles and your territories. 
Within the folds of that cloak with which 
you shade your face so closely, lurks the 
fiend, your Pride. It will surround you 
with insane delusions, wither your happi- 
ness, and lead you 9 maniac to the tomb. 
At last, do you begin to recognise the 
voice of him whom you so deeply in- 
jured ? I have, then, told you enough ; 
and now we meet no more, until we shall 
both have traversed the regions of the 
grave.' From that hour Ugo treated his 
wife with sullen and fierce disdain. Her's 
was not a temper to endure scorn, and 
she purchased vengeance by informing 
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the agent of a neighbouring potentate of 
the most secret and dangerous schemes of 
Ugo. Her husband entering, with drawn 
sword and fixed brow, found them toge- 
ther, and slew them side-by-side. Thence- 
forth his perturbation increased daily, 
until he sank into a dull insanity, only 
broken by fits of drivelling and grotesque 
dotage." 

Madame de Valence was delighted with 
her success in engaging Emilie to make 
the exertion of telling this story; and 
wishing to detain her attention, at least 
for a time, from her own sorrows, the 
mistress of the quiet festival told her 
guests that she thought she could furnish 
them with an entertainment such as they 
had never before known, and which was 
extremely agreeable to herself. She then 
desired Teresa to sing some of the songs 
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of her country, while she would accom- 
pany her attendant on the guitar. The 
dress and look of the singer were admi- 
rably adapted for giving effect to her per- 
formance, as she was a finely-formed and 
bright-eyed girl, still very young, full of 
archness, spirit, and rusticity, and her 
costume was that which she had been 
accustomed to in her native village. She 
wore a grey dress, and over it a black 
jacket, with wide sleeves falling but a 
little below the elbow ; and a small cloak 
of a sort of red baize, which might be 
used as a veil, was gracefully adjusted 
round her waist. The delicate feet and 
ancles were adorned with neatly-fashioned 
shoes, and blue stockings ; the bright 
flowers of the geranium and a few of its 
leaves were twisted in her profuse, black 
hair. The music of her song was very 
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simple^ but well suited to give force to the 
words ; and her eyes^ hand, and the whole 
excited frame aided the expression, which 
was seized and strengthened by Madame 
de Valence. The first rude ballad she 
sang ran nearly as follows : 

The shots are hissing on the left. 

And on the right replying, 
Behind I hear the tramp of steeds^ 

Before my friends are flying, 
And I alone must guard the pass, 

My foemen still defying, — 
My love for thee, my hate of them, 

Will cling to me in dying. 

I feel the smoke of yonder guns, 

Thy Blanche's life it smothers. 
But think'st thou, love, that I will go, 

When fly thy coward brothers ? 
Fond tears for me will oft be shed. 

My sister's tears, my mother's. 
But friends nor foes shall ever see 

Thy faithful bride another's. 
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On sweeps the cruel tyrant lord, 

Red-handed, grim, and hoary, 
That ball has struck thy Pedro's brow, 

And, ah ! thy breast is gory, 
- But, dearest, long our names and loves 

Shall live in Ronda's story ; 
And thou and I, so soon to die. 

Have gain'd undying glory. 

Animated by the applause of her audi- 
ence, Teresa ran on from melody to 
melody, and among several of gentler 
character than the first, she sang a light 
and rapid tune, corresponding to the sub- 
joined stanzas : 

A maiden came gliding o*er the sea, 

In a boat as light as boat could be. 

And she sang in tones so sweet and free, 

** O, where is the youth that will follow me ? " 

Her forehead was white as the pearly shell. 
Her form was finer than tongue can tell. 
Her bosom heaved with a gentle swell. 
And her voice was a distant vesper bell. 
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And still she sang, while the western light 

Fell on her figure so soft and hright, 

" O, where shaU I find the hrave young sprite 

" That will follow the track of my hoat to-night ? " 

To the strand the youths of the village ran. 
When the witching song has scarce begun, 
And ere the set of that evening's sun, 
Fifteen bold lovers the maid has won. 

They hoisted the sail, and they plied the oar. 
And away they went from their native shore. 
While the damsel's pinnace flew fast before, 
But never, O never ! we saw them more. 

When Teresa had sung^ with all the 
animation of her country and her sex, 
many of these songs of the Andalusian 
peasantry, Madame de Valence remarked, 
that some one was looking at them from 
the skirts of the wood. She beckoned to 
him to come forward, and on his advance, 
they perceived that it was the boy who 
had figured with his mandolin in the wed- 
ding procession. He had prevailed on 
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the keepers at the entrance to let him 
pass into the garden^ that he might solicit 
the charity of the party ; and, attracted 
by the music, he had remained half-con- 
cealed in the shadow of the trees, during 
most of the performance of Teresa and 
her mistress. When he came out of his 
leafy retirement, it was seen that he 
looked timid and in want. His dress was 
poor and threadbare, and over his dark 
brown jacket he had hung, in honour of 
the nuptial occasion, a little mantle, made 
of a scrap of green linen. His years 
might be thirteen ; his cheek was hollow 
and his step feeble ; but in spite of his 
depressed air and mendicant calling, a 
stronger spirit than is proper to his age 
seemed to animate his eyes. 

*' Well," said the mistress of the gar- 
den, with a smile, as he approached the 
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company, " can you sing as well as she to 
whom you have been listening?" 

The boy blushed all over his face and 
neck, and replied, that he had never 
heard anything at all in the same style 
as the singing of Mademoiselle, but, that 
if the ladies and gentlemen pleased, he 
would do his best. ''Begin then," said 
his new patroness, '' we shall . not be 
severe judges." His lip quivered with 
the earnestness of his silent anxiety, 
while he preluded on his humble instru- 
ment, in the midst of the smooth lawn, 
and beside the marble couches. He 
then began to sing, with a sweet, though 
uncultivated voice, a few verses similar 
to these : 

'Tis hard, with careless eye to hrook 
The passers' cold and haughty look ; 
To sing for those who will not hear, 
And live in doubt, and grief, and fear. 
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With strangling dreams to groan in sleep ; 
Awake in hopeless thought to weep : 
And with each heavy step to know 
The heart is sinking sure and slow. 

The breezes journey still in joy, 
But make not glad the wandering boy, 
And birds that round me chirp with glee 
Ne'er felt the want that teaches me. 

O ! often may I meet again, 
From ladies fair, and bounteous men, 
The generous word, the friendly brow. 
And smiles as sweet as cheer me now. 

Methinks could these be always mine, — 
Such voices^ sound, such glances' shine, — 
My faltering steps, o'^rwearied long. 
Would dance to every note of song. 

Your minstrel's music then would be 
As light as leaves on yonder tree ; 
And he would flit as gaily by 
As any sparkling summer fly. 

The performance of the boy received 
more praise than it deserved, and he was 
dismissed with a present, which secured 
him from want, at least, for several days. 
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As he disappeared in the long, still, 
evening shadows, his auditors rose from, 
their seats, and began to wander through 
the garden. Madame de Valence and 
Arthur found' themselves together for a 
few minutes, so as to be able to exchange 
some hurried words unheard by their 
companions, and which, although ex- 
pressing little but the pleasure their 
excursion had afforded them, and their 
mutual enjoyment of each other^s society, 
seemed to them far more interesting and 
important than any thing that had passed 
during the day. Both heaved long sighs 
as they approached the gate of that quiet 
retreat, and were again about to enter 
into the world of rapid and angry life. 
The whole party carried back with them 
to the capital, the soothing remembrance 
of one peaceful and cheerful day. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Important events now crowded on 
one another. The proceedings on the 
10th of August, startled and excited 
every one in Europe who thought at 
all of politics. The approach of the 
Prussians to Paris was a source of over- 
powering interest; and Arthur's anxiety 
chained him to the French capital. He 
went much into all those social meetings, 
for which public affairs left room in the 
lives of the upper classes, and Madame 
de Valence was not the only woman in 
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that great and lively city, who sought to 
make her house agreeable to him. 

He had seen in her gallery, on his first 
visit, a tall, youthful female, whose coun- 
tenance and figure would have been 
eminently pleasing but for the heavy, 
black eye-brows, which gave singularity 
to her appearance. She was a widow, of 
the name of De Loisier. Her dress was 
dark in colour, but in the extreme of 
costliness, and excellently adapted to 
heighten the charms of her person. 
While she stood with her hand leaning 
on the pedestal of the statue of Diana, 
and her form was displayed by the sur- 
rounding illumination, she seemed a mag- 
nificent image of Night, but one in which 
its terrible grandeur was pourtrayed, 
rather than its sweet serenity, — more like 
a potent Proserpine, than the lovely 
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goddess beside whose marble shape she 
was now placed. There was no one in 
conversation with her, and as Arthur 
passed, accompanied by Clermont, she 
raised her eyes from the ground, and 
looked at him. The first swift glance 
was piercing and inquisitive, but it 
changed as fast as the thought could 
have varied in her mind, to one of the 
richest and softest expression. 

When they had passed, the stranger 
inquired of his companion who she was ; 
Clermont readily answered the question, 
and added, that he could repeat what 
Madame de Valence had once said of 
her, which was fully justified by her 
character and temper : '^ Madame de 
Loisier has endeavoured, I suspect, to 
keep for herself the roses of life, and to 
dispense the prickles to all around her. 
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But the same inevitable^ edd3dng wind 
has blown from her brow the fragrant 
leaves^ and returned the thorns to her 
own bosom, where they have taken root 
in the congenial soil, and brought forth 
ten-fold sorrow," 

Arthur afterwards entered into conver- 
sation with this lady; and as she — a 
young, striking, and accomplished woman, 
took pains to please him, it is not won- 
derful that she succeeded. Her spell was 
the surest ever discovered, — the indirect 
flattery of his vanity. She invited him 
to her parties ; and he met in these, a 
considerable number of persons, many of 
them connected with the political events 
of the revolution, and many of them 
addicted to high play, which the mistress 
of the house did not seem inclined to 
discourage. He could not do less, as he 
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thought, than risk some money, at the 
invitation of the amiable and hospitable 
Hel^ne, — for that was her name ; nor did 
he much regret that he lost it. On 
different occasions, she won from him 
sums of moderate amount, and her guests 
enriched themselves at his expense, on 
a larger scale. Hut his losses were not 
sufficient to give him any inconvenience, 
and he was very willing to pay for his 
opportunities of mingling in society, and 
of obtaining information on the state of 
parties, and the characters of individuals, 
in the French capital. As to the kind- 
ness of Madame de Loisier, he did not 
reckon that in the number of his pur- 
chased advantages, for he was easily led 
to suppose that she really liked him. 

He never conceived that H61^ne was 
comparable to Isabel or Victoria, in any 
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of their noble and beautiful qualities. 
Nor did he at all fancy that she had 
taught him the existence of any new 
standard of female excellence and attrac* 
tiveness. In short, he did not for a 
second suppose that he could fall in love 
with her. In spite of her extreme and 
constant attention to him> he was not 
blind to her habit of shooting flights of 
arrows burning with hate, and barbed 
with calumny, against the characters and 
feelings of all her acquaintances. But it 
never occurred to him as possible, that he 
should become the mark for any of the 
deadly volleys that she delighted in dis- 
charging. 

After he had frequented her house for 
some weeks, and had always been re- 
ceived with expressions of increasing 
friendliness, he happened to speak to her 
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on the politics of the time. She replied 
so as to convey the notion that she had 
secrets which she wished to communicate 
to him^ but did not choose to talk of 
before her other guests ; and she took an 
opportunity of desiring him to visit her 
in the evening of the next day, when 
they would be able to converse, without 
interruption, on the affairs and persons 
that excited his curiosity. 

The room to which Arthur was con- 
ducted, when he went to keep his ap- 
pointment, was one in which he had not 
before been. It contained, in a recess, a 
splendidly ornamented bed, — no uncom- 
mon article of furniture in a French 
reception-room. Except where mirrors 
reflected the luxuries of the chamber, the 
walls were hung with white silk ; and the 
curtains of the windows and the bed were 
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of crimson velvet, a material with which 
the floor was so thickly and skilfully 
covered, that the stride of a trooper id 
jack-boots would scarcely have been 
audible. A soft light was diffused from 
tall, wrought candelabra, and shone on 
what appeared the massive gold and sil- 
ver of various vases on the delicate co- 
lours of porcelain, and vessels of stained 
glass, deeply cut and brightly polished* 
These were disposed on brackets and 
tables. In two of them were rare exotic 
plants; the one bearing a purple and 
black flower, and the other beautiful 
with foam-white stars. From two more 
of those precious vessels steamed the 
lulling and entrancing odour of perfumes, 
such as wrap the brain in dreams of en- 
joyment. The furniture was all of the 
most exquisite kind. In the middle was 
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a table of ebony, inlaid with silver. A 
cabinet was placed against the wall, 
glittering with a profusion of seeming 
jewels; and a large trinket-case, open, 
but shaded by a piece of embroidered 
silk thrown carelessly across, displayed 
in royal glimpses a treasure of emeralds 
and rubies. 

After he had waited for a time in this 
pleasure-chamber, a part of the hanging 
was drawn up, and Helfene entered 
through the opening, while the silken 
folds sank without noise behind her. Her 
dress was even richer than usual, and far 
better fitted to bestow on her person the 
most alluring character. More of the 
fair, foil bust was visible than is ordinary 
in modem Europe ; but she had contrived 
to give to her costume a foreign and histo- 
rical appearance, which, in a great degree. 
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withdrew attention from the indecorum^ 
while it even heightened the power of se- 
duction. She opened the cabinet/and took 
from it conserves and wine, already ar- 
ranged on a tray of gold fiUagree. Having 
placed these before herself and her visitor, 
she entertained him with anecdotes and 
traits of satire, mingled with touches of 
enervating sentiment, and fragments of 
songs, which derived their prmcipal in- 
fluence from the appearance of personal 
feeling thrown into them by the singer, 
and from her animated looks and gestures. 
The gloomy brows were sources of as 
little annoyance in the midst of these 
attractions, as a rude and massy rock 
rising in a landscape of wealth and beauty, 
and giving expression and romance to the 
smooth prospect. 

She spoke of some individuals with 
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whom Arthur was acquainted, and seemed 
a little disappointed at his mode of receiv- 
ing her sarcasms. They talked of Ma- 
dame de Valence, and Hel^ne said, that 
when she saw the Marquise among her 
statues, of which she was so fond, and 
with a stiffness and coldness which she 
appeared to have borrowed from them, it 
always occurred to her that the only ap- 
propriate lover for such a woman would 
be the monumental Commander in the 
Festin de Pierre. She then mentioned 
Clermont, and his admiration for Victoria. 
" But,*' she added, " the boy's devotion to 
her is so absurd, and so little likely to 
have any effect on her unfeeling and 
haughty disposition, that he reminds me 
of some childish novice, attending with 
pious reverence on a lumbering wooden 
Madonna." Arthur said that he admired 
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Madame de Valence^ and was inclined to 
like Clermont ; and he told his fair enter- 
tainer of the excursion which he had 
made with them^ and Emilie, to the garden 
near Paris, " Of her, at least," exclaimed 
Hel^ne, ''you must have been heartily 
tired. She puts on her sorrows when she 
is going into company as regularly as her 
dress. I suppose she weeps for her hus- 
band to prove how good a wife she was, 
in hope of getting another. Fishers, you 
know, often use the first fish they kill as 
bait to catch a second." 

From this prodigality of abuse she re- 
verted to her former tone, and kept up a 
gay and exciting dialogue, fiill of jests 
and allusions, and adorned with snatches 
of song. While the conversation became 
more and more lively and eager, she in- 
troduced occasional remarks on the state 
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of public affairs. She spoke of her 
political friends, and gradually let the 
Eijglishman understand more of their 
views and intentions than he had ever 
before guessed at. The intelligence which 
he thus received was such as to rouse 
and amaze him, for he heard of crimes 
about to be committed more horrible, pro- 
bably, than had ever been deliberately 
contemplated in Europe since the begin- 
ning of Christian civilization. He con- 
cealed, as well as he could, the nature of 
his feelings; and, perhaps because she 
was now in some degree affected by the 
emotions which she wished to inspire, he 
succeeded in drawing from her the secret 
of the massacre designed by Danton. 
She spoke of it with the utmost indif- 
ference; acknowledged that she had some 
enemies in the prisons, whom she would 
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not be sorry to get rid of; and, at last, 
begged him to furnish her with a large 
sum of money, to be employed for the 
patriotic objects of her friends, which 
Arthur interpreted to mean, for the hire 
of assassins. During this conversation 
she had continued to give more and more 
familiarity to her blandishments. But the 
long looks, the sudden averting of the 
eyes, the careless touches, and hurried 
pressure of her fingers, seemed to her 
companion the dalliance of a murderess. 
She still endeavoured to detain him in 
that luxurious apartment, which was now 
in his eyes a den, reeking with filth and 
gore. He recoiled from her love as from 
that of a Fury, at once sensual and blood- 
thirsty, shook off her embraces, and hur- 
ried from the house. 

It was past midnight, but Coningsby 
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had no inclination to sleep. He paced 
up and down his apartment^ and at inter- 
vals threw himself for a few moments on 
his bed. When he closed his eyes, that 
he might think more steadily, ever and 
anon he saw a graceful tigress clasp him 
in her paws, which had the soft smooth- 
ness of female hands, the bright eyes 
glistened over his with fierce and deadly 
gloating, and the stripes of that gay, 
heaving skin were black as the eye-brows 
of Hel^ne de Loisier. He started up 
again, to get rid of this image ; and he 
came to the resolution that he would call 
on Madame de Valence early in the day, 
and discover whether, by her advice and 
influence, any thing could be done to 
avert the intended atrocity. He did not 
know when it was to be perpetrated ; but 
he Was sure, from his informant's mode of 
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expressing herself^ that the time of the 
massacre was at hand. 

It was nearly noon when Arthur went 
to make the visit he had resolved on. 
The house of Madame de Valence was 
silent^ and almost looked as if it were unin- 
habited. In walking along the gallery of 
sculptures towards the cabinet of Victoria, 
he had unconsciously assumed a step 
corresponding by its softness to the tran- 
quillity of the place and hour, when the 
door was suddenly thrown open, and as 
violently closed again behind a person 
who was leaving the room. He came 
hastily forward, and Arthur recognized 
Clermont. 

The Frenchman stood still, although 
trembling to such a degree that he could 
scarcely support himself. His face was 
death-like pale, but it flushed into crim- 
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son at the sight of Arthur, while with a 
ghastly smile he exclaimed, *' Go in. Sir, 
and receive from Madame de Valence the 
acknowledgment of her love for you. 
She will make no secret of it, even," he 
muttered, and his stormy countenance be- 
came gentler, ''even if she break the hearts 
of those who have adored her for years." 
Clermont, then, partly recovered himself, 
and stammering, ''I wish you a good 
morning," passed forward, and left the 
house. 

Arthur remained standing on the spot 
at which he had caught the eye of Cler- 
mont. Even in the amazement excited 
by the Frenchman's first address he had 
observed that his head was a little lower 
than an admirable bust of Apollo near 
him, and he had been impressed by the 
contrast between the writhing agony of 
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the one^ and the majestic stiUness of the 
other. The two images were nerer after^ 
wards lost to his mind^ and he often 
remembered them as connected s)rmboIs. 
At present^ however^ he thcwight of them 
but for a few sec(mds. 

Clermont* s words of defiance and mi- 
sery were a thmider-stroke to him« and 
for the first time gave him a knowledge 
of his own feelings. The light of the smi, 
rising at the darkest midnight^ could not 
produce more complete astonishment 
than the revelation of his attachment 
thus suddenly made to him. He was 
even more deeply confounded by the 
assertion of the desperate young man as 
to the affections of Madame de Valence. 
Yet, wild as seemed at the first instant 
the tale hinted at by Clermont, before 
another moment a thousand circum*- 
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stances and incidents burst on the me- 
mory of Arthur, which left him but little 
doubt that he had really excited in the 
breast of that extraordinary woman a 
much fonder sentiment than one of mere 
kindness* I'hough bewilderdd and hesi- 
tating, he could not endure to wait any 
longer at the door of the room in which 
he knew her to be. He pushed it open, 
and found himself in her presence. 

She was standing, with one hand on a 
table, and the other half-raised, as if 
making a gesture of attention. Her bosom 
panted to such a degree, that the lace 
which covered it heaved like the foam of 
troubled waters ; her whole person trem- 
bled, and her eyes were fastened on the 
door. As Arthur entered she pronounced, 
^'iUi! it is he," and sank into a seat. 
She had heard Clermont's voice ; and as 
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he had at the moment left her^ after a 
decided rejection of his love^ her con- 
scious heart guessed that he had met 
Arthur^ and that jealousy of the young 
Englishman had given rise to the expres- 
sions of whfch she caught the tone^ but 
failed to distinguish the meaning. In 
Arthur^s anxiety at her evident distress^ 
he forgot the emotions that had filled his 
soul, and thought only of assisting her. 

He stood beside her, he took her 
hand, and implored her not to give v^ay 
to causeless agitation. She looked up at 
him timidly for a second with her large, 
bright eyes, but she could not meet his 
glance, and hastily bending down her 
head, was overcome by a passion of faint 
sobs, and raining tears. 

Those tears of the proud, the magni- 
ficent Victoria, of the lovely and predo- 
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minant being who, in his presence, grew 
feeble as a child, subdued him. It seemed 
to him that they were flowing in on his 
soul like a hot stream through some cave 
of ice, and melting it away into their 
own current. He knelt before her, and 
uttered he did not know what wild en- 
treaties, and deep protestations. He 
clasped her hands in his, and the drops 
from her eyes wetted the palms of both. 
For a moment she returned the pressure 
with a convulsive kind of violence, and 
then she became tranquil, and seemed to 
shrink away from him. 

He was standing before her, fixed in 
the first strangeness and mystery of his 
new situation. Her face was of the 
whiteness of alabaster, and her black 
eyes looked out from it into his very 
heart: he did not move or speak. At 
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last she exclaimed^ in a broken and 
hollow voice, '* This is awfuL" He 
liionght she would have fiiUen from her 
seat in a fainting fit, and he again ap- 
proached her ; but she turned away her 
head, covered her eyes with her hand, 
and whispered, " Go, go ; I will see you 
agidn in the evening." He begged her 
not to bid him leave her while she was in 
that state of agitation ; but she persisted 
in desiring him to go ; and seeing him 
still hesitate, she rang a bell, and in an- 
other moment Teresa had entered the 
room. '^ You see/' she said to him, in a 
subdued accent, ^' that I am in no dan- 
ger."* He fancied for an instant that she 
had spoken in her usual tone, and that 
nothing had passed between them but a 
perplexing dream. He closed his eyes 
hastily, and murmured, '' Thank God ! 
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thank God ! " But when he was on the 
point of leaving the room^ she looked at 
him once more^ and that look recalled to 
his mind all those which had preceded it. 
That impression pursued him. He 
passed through the streets^ repeating to 
himself^ " True ; it is all true.** The 
consciousness of guilt was^ as it were^ 
around him and above him. He felt that 
with every breath he inhaled it in fuller 
and more deadly draughts. It seemed to 
him that each step made him aware of it^ 
no less than if it had formed the pave- 
ment on which he trod, and which he 
thought was burning and fluctuating 
beneath him, like a stream of unconso- 
lidated lava. He could not endure the 
light of the sun, or the gaze of men, and 
he hastened to shut himself in the soli- 
tude of his darkened chamber. 
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It was indeed impossible that^ with his 
self-reproaches and confusion^ some feel- 
ing of gratified vanity and triumphant 
passion should not be mingled. Perhaps 
he had not before loved Madame de 
Valence so earnestly as at this moment^ 
and he certainly had never so well known 
the sweetness of difficult and envied suc- 
cess. But it appeared to him also^ that 
he was wrenched suddenly, and thrown 
down, firom the pedestal on which he had 
stood for all his life, and which marked 
his natural position in the great moral 
gallery. 

It did not for an instant occur to him 
as conceivable that he should marry 
Madame de Valence. He was conscious 
that the firmest and most rugged impedi- 
ments separated him from her, — difference 
of age, disposition, habits, religion, and 
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even of country, though to it he com- 
pelled himself, on system, to attach little 
importance. Above all, there was one 
suspicion so painful, that he did not per- 
mit himself to think of it. Many phrases 
that he had heard, though none of them 
distinctly, had suggested to him a doubt 
of the purity of her conduct. It was 
probably by the uncalculated sway of all 
these considerations that he had been 
deterred from ever for a second regarding 
her as a person to whom it was possible 
that he might be united by a sinless bond. 
Nor even now was there any tendency in 
his mind to view her in such a character. 
When a whole spectre-hunt of thoughts 
had hurried through his brain, and passed 
away, and returned again to renew their 
ghostly chace, he began to exert his 
powers of reflection. Or rather, the 
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distractiDg influences having worn out 
their force, his mind was left in a state 
of leas delirious activity, and of far more 
clearness. Undisturbed by outward ob* 
jects, he attempted to dispose, as on a 
map, that moral world in which it was so 
important for hun to discover his own 
position, and to determine the direction 
of his future journey. 

But he became disgusted at the intel- 
lectual process of systematising ; and 
rather let himself drive along the still 
tormented current of aimless meditation. 
His childhood rose before him; and he 
remembered Isabel Barrington, not, how- 
ever, as in her childish years, but in that 
maturer beauty, of which the charm was 
so greatly more profound, and the im- 
pression so much newer. He remembered 
her in connexion with his earlier age, as 
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if the man should be able to recollect the 
cradle of his infancy, and the glittering 
angel who hovered and kept watch above 
it, and whose lineaments are lost even to 
the fancy as our human life is closing in 
around us. She appeared to his memory 
as innocent, bright, and heavenly, as that 
deputed minister. And he thought that, 
in contrast with Madame de Valence, she 
was like the first pearly and star-lighted 
freshness of a summer dawn, compared 
to the cloudy splendour of the sunset 
which precedes darkness, and perhaps is 
armed with tempest. 

He did not for a moment persuade him- 
self that he had ever felt towards Isabel 
anything bordering on the passion which 
bound him to her foreign rival. But his 
cousin bore, as regarded him, the cha- 
racter of an embodied conscience, an 
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unsinning and superior spirit^ in whose 
pure and melancholy gaze the pollution 
and recklessness of his unholy love^ 
withered, and were confounded. Now, 
for the first time in his life, he had made 
a wilful and daring, perhaps an irretriev- 
able stride into undoubted evil. He had al- 
ready a thousand sins to repent of, every 
one of which had left some darkening 
line upon his soul. But it now seemed 
to him that he had altogether begrimed 
its whiteness ; and that, connecting him- 
self by an unrighteous tie with another, 
he had, in some sort, taken the arbitre- 
ment of his moral life out of the juris- 
diction of himself and God, and given to 
other impulses and an alien conscience, 
a rival authority to that with which he 
alone had been intrusted, and which only 
was responsible for his actions. 
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In the agony of his heart the sweat 
ran down his face^ as if he had been 
bearing the burthen of some tyrannous 
task-master. And is not the evil of our 
thoughts^ in truths the most cruel and 
crushing of those hard^ Egyptian rulers ? 
With what labour do we seek for straw 
to bum the bricks^ the stench whereof is 
so grievous in our nostril, and the struc- 
tures made with them so shameful a 
monument of our slavery! What bon- 
dage, O God! is so bitter as that of sin ? 
What burthens so wearisome as those 
which we lay on ourselves, and then 
groan to thee for deUverance ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 



It was long before the object for which 
Arthur had gone to Madame de Valence 
recurred to his mind ; and when he re- 
membered Hel^ne de Loisier, and the 
communication she had made to him, 
his first impulse was that of joy at the 
contrast between her and Victoria. But 
he soon began to reflect that his errand 
of mercy was still unaccomplished, and 
that he had done nothing to prevent an 
evil, the prospect of which filled him with 
consternation. So much time, however. 
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had been already lost^ and he was in a 
state of such uncertainty and agitation, 
that he felt it would be impossible for him 
to do anything on the subject before the 
hour at which he designed to visit the 
beautiful and devoted woman^ whose 
advice he knew would be more generous, 
and her influence more powerful, than 
that of any other of his acquaintances. 
He went early in the evening to a 
house, with the mistress of which he 
was now so unexpectedly and so strongly 
united. She had with her four or five 
persons. It was impossible to refer, before 
them, to the political design that he had 
heard of, for one or two of them would 
immediately have betrayed him to the 
Comfnwne, and the others would have 
proclaimed their alarm in the streets of 
Paris. Madame de Valence, also, was 
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evidently uneasy and constrained. She 
looked timidly and anxiously at Arthur ; 
and^ for a time^ the conversation lan- 
guished. But she secretly longed to 
justify^ in his eyes^ the attachment he 
had formed. She began to speak, with 
even more than her usual eloquence, of 
the arts, and society, of the books that 
she liked, and the remarkable persons she 
had known. Her expressions were full 
of fancy and wit, but of a kind which 
suggested truth, while they pretended 
only to lightness and polish. Her old 
acquaintances never had heard her so 
wonderful, so delightful. But they ob- 
served that sometimes she paused, as if 
interrupted by strong personal feeling; 
and once or twice she approached a 
window, and listened to catch some 
sound from without. 
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One by one her guests left her, per- 
ceiving that she was distressed by their 
presence ; and she remained alone with 
Arthur. 

Her conversation had, at first, fallen 
on his ear almost unheeded. He was too 
much occupied with emotions, perhaps 
the strongest he had ever experienced, to 
follow and admire, as they deserved, the 
thousand subtle and rapid lights of her 
mind. But he had gradually become 
calmer and happier in her presence ; and 
her beauty, and love, and the charms of 
her mental cultivation, had all co-operated 
to rejoice and elate him. Now, when 
they were no longer in the company of 
others, he felt himself freed, and lifted up. 

He was about to address to her words 
of grateful passion, with lips which had 
scarcely been unclosed that evening. 
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when she prevented him by saying, 
•' You are going to speak to me. I too 
have my heart full, and would gladly 
open it to you, instead of uttering the 
nothings you have been listening to. But 
though you should perish, you must go. 
I have learned that they are killing the 
prisoners. I have done all I can. I 
have written ; I have sent ; I have bribed. 
But, at this moment, I can influence no 
one ; can trust no one ; can do nothing. 
Every one is made worthless by terror. 
You, my friend, must go. Discover the 
truth; — do not needlessly expose your- 
self; — and return to tell me what you 
can learn. Perhaps, even yet, we may 
save some lives. But be cautious, I 
implore you, unless you would have me 
think that I am your murderer.** 

He would have clasped her in his 
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arms before he left her presence, but she 
shrank, and said, **Go, — ^go now, or I 
shall not have strength to see you leave 
me. 

He passed hastily from the room, suit- 
ing his step to the rapidity of his feelings ; 
and in a few seconds, he found himself at 
the gate of her residence. When he had 
advanced some paces in the street, he 
was passed by two persons wlio were 
conversing about Madame de Valence, 
though nothing but her name reached 
the ear of Arthur. They applied for 
admittance at her house, but were not 
allowed to enter; and they speedily re- 
turned on their former footsteps, talking 
more loudly than before. From the 
scattered hints caught by the Englishman 
while they were near him, he discovered 
that they were speaking of the lady, and 
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treating, with evident contempt^ the no- 
tion of her purity; and one of them 
asked the other, with a laugh; who 
was the present successor to Roussillon ? 
Arthur heard no more, but the distress of 
his former thoughts revived ; and it was 
in a state of extreme, though impotent, 
disturbance that he reached his own 
abode. 

This lay on the way to one of the 
prisons, from the house he had left. He 
furnished himself with pistols, and re- 
turned .into the street. Here he was inter- 
rupted by a female, wrapped in a long 
loose cloak, who gave him a note, and 
desired him to read it on the spot. The 
light of the porter's candle enabled him 
to see that this communication contained 
only the words, ''Marie Dufourel needs 
your assistance instantly." He remem- 
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bered that Marie Dufourel was the name 
which the nun, Agatha de Clainville, had 
assumed at their last meeting. He turned 
to the messenger, and asked her where 
the person who had sent him the note 
was to be found ? She laid her hand on 
his arm, and said, in a tone which re- 
minded him of the ruins of St. Agnes, 
'' Here ! " 

She was, in truth, the nun. She now 
told him, in as few words as possible, that 
her only remaining brother was in prison, 
and that her present object was to save 
his life. She had great fear that she 
might not be able to succeed; but she 
trusted that Arthur would give her his 
aid. He instantly began to walk with his 
female companion in the direction of the 
prison. The streets were hardly at all 
less crowded than usual ; and, amid the 
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busy multitude^ the Englishman and the 
nun were not remarked. 

They passed by a theatre^ into which 
throngs of idle spectators were pouring ; 
nor was it till they approached the prison 
that any thing very different from the 
ordinary state of Paris could be per- 
ceived. 

The gates of the edifice were open, 
and a considerable number of persons 
were confusedly visible in the court by the 
hght of lamps^ candles^ and torches. 
There was no obstacle to the entrance of 
the new comers, who reached without 
difficulty the arena of murder. Several 
tables had been placed in the open space, 
and these were covered with fragments of 
food, with bottles and glasses, clothing 
hastily torn from human carcasses and 
flung together, and here and there lay 
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bloody weapons. Many men^ aimed with 
pikes and sabres, were resting on the 
benches or the pavement, some drinking 
and some dosing. Women carried about 
provisions, and cups of wine, drugged 
with fiery stimulants, by the orders of the 
secret leaders. 

Near the side-wall a group of females 
were seated on the ground, and amused 
themselves by flinging from lap to lap 
the dripping heads of the victims. The 
plates, the loaves, and the tables were 
marked with the red impression of mur- 
derous hands ; and beside a door opening 
opposite to the outer gate a heap of 
bodies, half-naked, mutilated, gashed, and 
distorted, had been carelessly thrown to- 
gether, almost to the height of a man. 

This monument of butchery was several 
yards in extent. At the moment when 

l2 
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Arthur and Agatha entered the court- 
yard, a slight clashing of arms was heard 
through the portal ; then a hoarse shout 
of rage and triumph ; and then the corpse 
of a woman, from which fountains of 
blood were pouring through the torn gar- 
ments, was dragged forth, and dashed on 
the reeking pile of human slaughter. 

The nun hesitated for an instant ; but 
her companion pointed to the door, and 
whispered, '' Your brother is there ; let 
us save him.'* They advanced over a 
pavement blotted with crimson, till they 
reached a small party of armed men, who 
seemed to guard the entry. Coningsby 
pressed boldly on, while his companion 
clung to him. The warders asked hp^ 
name and business. He replied, that he 
wished to see what was doing, and added 
who he was, saying that he had been 
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obliged to leave England for a conspiracy 
against the government. 

His name was repeated from mouth to 
mouthy and was soon caught by one of 
the murderers within, who turned and 
came forward, taking a pamphlet from 
his pocket, and exclaiming, '' Ah ! this is 
it, is it not?" He asked Arthur whether 
it were his name which appeared in the 
paragraph, and showed a printed state- 
ment, announcing the arrival of Mr. 
Coningsby in Paris, and adding nearly 
the same ridiculous account as that which 
had been written to Brissot. The hero 
of this strange story maintained an un- 
moved countenance, and was rewarded 
by hearing the person who had questioned 
him desire that he should be admitted 
into the prison as a distinguished friend 
of the people. 
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Agatha was permitted to follow him ; 
and a few steps through the crowd 
brought them in sight of tiie forpiidable 
tribunaL The person who had gained 
them admittance led them rapidly to the 
back of the room^ advised Arthur to 
be silent^ and then returned to take part 
in the proceedings of his comrades. . At 
the middle of the wall, on the right of the 
two young spectators, a table had. been 
placed, at which sat the President of the 
assassins, surrounded with candles,, and 
having the registers of the prison opened 
before, him, and a sabre, the only blopd-^ 
less weapon in. the room, lying near to 
his hand. Opposite to him was the door 
through which the victhns were intro- 
duced. A small space near the. table 
was left vacant, and in it each successive 
prisoner took his place* 
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The apartment was . crowded with men 
wielding pikes and swords^ and aknost all 
of them spotted with the marks of that 
profuse carnage which had rendered the 
floor slippery^ and filled the air. with a 
heavy and sickening stemn. The chief 
of the gang, of murderers and many of 
his coadjutors wore red caps. Three or 
four of them were decorated with muni- 
cipal scarfs. The &ces ^ of all were 
haggard; some flushed^ some pale^ and 
their eyes glarings partly from the 
nature of their employment^ and partly 
from the effect of the highly-drugged 
potations with whicb theyhad been amply 
supplied. 

In the few moments after the slaughter 
of the woman whose body had shocked 
the eyes of Agatha ^nd Arthur^ another 
prisoner had been thrust forward. He was 
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a man of middle age and imposing ap- 
pearance^ and looked boldly on the 
menacing &ces and deadly weapons that 
surrounded him. When asked his name> 
he replied confidently^ that this was no 
concern of those who were examining 
him, and refused to reply. There was an 
air of contempt in his manner, and a 
slight smile on his lip, which increased 
when he heard some one near him an- 
nounce who he was. A fierce murmur 
of execration arose at the name of a 
violent aristocrat of the highest rank, 
and well known for his unfeeling and 
despotic arrogance. The President looked 
for an instant at the list before him, and 
exclaimed, " It is well. He may be set 
free.'* The nobleman looked at him 
sternly, and replied, '' Enough ; I know 
my fate. I die like a loyal and noble 
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Frenchman^ though by the hand of a vile 
mob of traitors/' He turned away to- 
wards the door ; before he had made two 
steps^ he was hewn down by a dozen 
sabres, and was pierced in faUing by as 
many pikes. 

A loud shout followed, and announced 
the death of a notable oppressor; and 
his mangled remains were stripped and 
hastily flung into the court. 

Another and another object of ven- 
geance succeeded — ^nobles and servants, 
old men, youths, disarmed soldiers, unho- 
noured priests, and timid or heroic 
women. Some defied thek murderers. 
Many trembled and implored. Few were 
permitted to escape. The arms of the 
executioners were wielded as readily and 
rapidly as those of soldiers on a parade ; 
but the curses or brutal jests, the com- 
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pressed lips^ and louring or sparkling 
eyes, the frantic fury and horrible tri- 
umph^ indicated clearly enough how 
completely the heart worked with the 
hand, and how desperate was the hatred 
which poised those weighty sabres and 

thrust the streaming pikes. 

* 

The Enghshman sickened at the si^t, 
and at each successive atrocity felt a 
stronger impulse to rush forward and 
interpose between the knife and the vic- 
tim. But the convulsive pressure of 
Agatha's hand reminded him that he had 
before him an object which he was called 
on to aim at, and which might not be ao 
unattainable as the stoppage of the mas- 
sacre. The imminent peril of his life, 
should the nature of his emotions be dis- 
covered, vanished from his consciousness ; 
and even that of his companion disap- 
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peared in the general horror of the time. 
He now and then caught a murmured 
fragment of prayer^ which escaped from 
her in faint ejaculations ; and above all^ 
when three aged ecclesiastics were brought 
forward, one after another, and on their 
confession of being priests, with a pecu- 
Uar fury slain, her eyes were fixed with 
devout earnestness on the faces of the 
dying victims, and she seemed to dwell 
on every hurried word and religious or 
supplicating gesture, as if they expressed 
the feelings of creatures superior to. 
men. At several times Arthur believed 
that she would' have shrieked aloud 
or Men to the ground. "Think," he 
said, "of your brother, and resist this 
weakness." 

" I think," she replied, " of God, and 
submit to behold these horrors." 
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They had passed two hours in the pri- 
son, and bad seen thirty or forty murders 
committed, when the President exclaimed, 
"The next is a lad of sixteen; he 
will probably not trouble us with much 
talking. At all events, his name is 
enough." 

A youth, clad in a torn frock of blue 
linen, stepped forward, and after looking 
hastily round him, fixed his eyes on the 
President. His face was pale and ema- 
ciated, but there was still a sparkle of 
animation in his eyes ; and as he closed 
his lips, and gazed at his judge, a slight 
flush passed over his cheek and brow. 
In spite of his squalid dress, there was 
much in his appearance both of delicate 
beauty and noble spirit. The Enghsh- 
man trembled while he recognized at a 
glance his strong likeness to Agatha. The 
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cry of '' Philippe ! '* which was about to 
burst from her hps, died in a broken 
murmur. But she would have rushed 
forward, and flung herself on his neck, 
had she not been forcibly detained by her 
companion. 

'' What,** said the President, " is your 
name?" ''Philippe, Comte de Clain- 
ville," he replied, in a clear and impres- 
sive voice. 

" Down," shouted many tongues, "with 
the dog of an aristocrat ! " 

"Do you not know," added the pre- 
sidmg ruffian, " that all titles are abolished 
by the will of the nation ? " 

"I hold my name and rank," replied 
the boy, " from my noble ancestors, and 
from the ancient laws of France. By 
what law or right have you been consti- 
tuted my judge ? " 
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" He questions the authority of the 
nation. It is enough/' said the Presi- 
dent; "let him go." 

The weapons were lifted for the slaugh- 
ter, when Coningsby stepped forward, 
restraining Agatha with one hand, and 
laying the other on the shoulders of her 
brother ; " Sirs,** he said, 'M am a stran-r 
ger, unaccustomed to your forms of pro- 
cedure, and unacquainted with the reason 
of your present conduct. Permit me to 
ask you what crime this youth has com- 
mitted, which should bring on him the 
punishment of death ? " 

Some of those who saw this interfer- 
ence, and heard Arthur acknowledge 
himself a foreigner, cried, " He is a Prus- 
sian ; we must kill him.*' Others, " He 
is an aristocrat; kill him." Many ex- 
claimed, "Both are traitors; death to 
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both ! " But at the same time the rumour 
passed around that he was an English 
Jacobin^ and several voices interposed in 
his favour^ and said that he ought to be 
told of the necessity which existed for 
administering severe justice to the ene* 
mies of the people. 

The President scowled at the intruder^ 
and proposed aloud that the foreign spy 
should be put to death. .Another storm 
of cries arose^ and the shout for death 
was evidently the loudest. The young 
Philippe whispered " Retire, I entreat 
you, and leave me to my fate ;" and the 
pikes were lowering and closing behind 
them, when Coningsby raised his voice, 
and exclaimed, ''Being exiled from my 
country for attempting to liberate it from 
oppression,,! came hither in hope of rang- 
ing myself among the friends of mankind ! 
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Am I to find in their place only a band of 
assassins ? " 

The hoarse phrases^ "Down with the 
aristocrat t — he calumniates the national 
justice — long live the people!'* — gave a 
terrible reply to this question. The pikes 
were brandished anew^ and one of them 
slightly wounded the Englishman in the 
side. 

At this moment Agatha broke into the 
circle of executioners, and cried, " Let 
him depart, and take my life instead of 
his. It is my business to die in attempt- 
ing to save my brother. Philippe, Phi- 
lippe, at last I have found you ! '* So 
speaking, she flung her arms around the 
youth, and sobbed on his neck. 

The ministers of death paused ; the 
President hesitated ; and the person who 
had gained admittance for Arthur to the 
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room came up to him^ and drawing him a 
little back^ whispered, " The best service 
,you can render to your friends is to keep 
out of sight. There is still a chance 
for them ; but your fate is certain if you 
interfere again.'' 

After a delay of a few seconds, the 
grim functionaries who occupied the tri- 
bunal said deUberately, ** In this sanc- 
tuary of Reason and Justice, there is no 
place for the feelings. The cause of the 
people must resume its course." A mur- 
mur of approbation broke from the crowd, 
but appeared to have been partly stifled, 
in deference to the heart-broken sorrows 
and agonizing affections of the brother 
and sister. *' Of what crime," asked some 
one, ^^ is the Citizen Clainville accused in 
the Register V* 

" Listen," replied the President, ad- 
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dressing, himself to the intended victim^ 
'^ and make what defence ^ you can IV 

^Agatha loosened her embrace^ and rer 
tired a step,, hut so as still to rest her 
hund on the. neck of her brother. 

The President then read from the book 
a statement, that the prisoner had. been 
detected in conve3ring a treasonable cor- 
respondence from some of the emigrants 
to their political friends in Paris. The 
papers, it was added, which had been 
found on his person, were of the most 
dangerous and criminal description, and 
he had shown talents and courage be^ 
yond his years in concealing his object 
from the .friends of the nation. 

*' Citizens, what need wa more ?" added 
the inflexible Judge. Some of his assist- 
ants vociferously signified their assent 
to his implied decision ; while others 
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exclaimed^ " The nation is kind-hearted, 
we may jspare a few of the traitors.'* 
'^ Besides," continued some of the mer- 
ciful, '' he is so young ; and his sister 
will be pretty when she is dressed like a 
good citizen's wife, in the fashion of 
Theroigne." 

" O spare him," shrieked the Nun, 
while she threw herself on her knees 
before the President in the midst of the 
hedge of weapons, " O spare his life, and 
I will pray daily to God to pardon your 
crimes." Her face so recently drenched 
with tears, and still bearing traces of 
them, was now animated with the eager^ 
ness of her suppUcation ; and while her 
hands were clasped together, and her 
lips parted, her eyes stared with an 
overpowering intentness on the gloomy 
visages of the murderers. Her brother 
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made a step forward^ and clasping her 
arm^ said boldly^ though with a voice 
in which a slight struggle for utterance 
was perceptible, " Rise, my sister, I am 
ready to die, and it does not become me 
to see you kneel before these men.*' 

At this moment a short man advanced 
from the throng, and stood beside the 
brother and sister. A horrible merri- 
ment was mingled with the . ghastliness 
and brutality of his countenance; and 
he seemed to be delighted with the plan 
he was proposing, while he said to the 
President, ''The existence of one aris- 
tocrat is not of much importance, for a 
single patriot could conquer a hundred 
of them. I, therefore, recommend that 
the life of the Citizen Clainville be 
granted to his sister, as an evidence of 
the national philanthropy, provided she 
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will drink to the welfare of the people 
in a cup of blood from the veins of a 
traitor/' The President, reluctant to be 
balked of his prey, muttered sullenly, 
'' I consent, if the citizens assembled 
here are of the same opinion." 

"Yes, yes!" cried several voices, "let 
her drink to the people." 

The maiden covered her eyes for a 
moment with her hands, but rapidly 
withdrew them, and cast on her brother 
a look, in which affection almost over- 
came her horror. The boy had opened 
his lips to refuse life at the price of such 
an atrocity, when he was seized and 
hurried away by two or three of the exe- 
cutioners, who said that he had no 
longer any concern in the matter, but 
to wait for the decision of the patriots. 
Again she hid her face, and appeared 
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to be engaged in prayer daring the short 
time that elapsed^ antil the proposer of 
that infernal device touched her on the 
shoulder^ and she slowly turned her hue- 
less fSEtce, as might a solitary man move 
round his head to look on an icy spectre. 
There stood the bloody and squalid 
assassin^ holding in one hand his sabre^ 
and in the other a small glass^ filled with 
the dark crimson from a human heart. 
He kept it on a level with her face as 
she knelt on the floor^ and watched^ at 
the same time^ with a look of keen and 
curious pleasure^ the fixed^ appalled dis- 
gust of her expression^ and her rounded 
and glaring eyes. She did not appear 
able to turn away her gaze fi:'om the 
detested object^ and she remained thus 
for about a minute. Her throat moved 
for an instant^ as if with an ineffectual 
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effort to speak^ and then she seized the 
vessel with a steady hand^ and slowly 
held it to her mouth. Her lips were 
well nigh white, and they had scarcely 
been stained with the first drop, when she 
fell in a fainting fit to the floor, and the 
curdling fluid was spilt on her bosom. 

The President gave a slight sign with his 
finger to the contriver of the experiment 
that had then been tried ; and Arthiu^s 
protector, who had with difficulty re- 
strained him from interference, said to 
him, that he would again endanger his 
firiends by attempting to aid them. " She,'* 
he added, " will be taken good care of." 
The Englishman followed his conductor 
from the prison, and felt exquisite plea- 
sure at inhaling untainted air, and think- 
ing that the life of Philippe de Clainville 
was now secure. 
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Before he was many yards from the 
outer entrance of the buildings Agatha 
recovered her consciousness, and the first 
object which she beheld was the dead 
body of Philippe. 

"Are you sure/' said the Englishman 
to his companion, " that the lives of 
Mademoiselle de Clainville and her bro- 
ther are safe?" 

''Perhaps/' answered the other care- 
lessly, "there may be some danger for 
them. The national justice is inflexible ; 
the crimes of young Clainville are of the 
highest atrocity, and the proofs are unde- 
niable.'' 

" Good heavens ! " rejoined Arthur, " I 
might still have preserved them. You 
induced me to leave the prison, under 
the persuasion that nothing more was to 
be feared for him or his sister. At all 
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events, I will endeavour to repair the evil 
you have done by instantly returning.** 

" But, Sir," replied the Frenchman, 
''will you not consider? If I had not 
wished to save a stranger, and a fnend 
of the people like yourself, I need only 
have left you among the pikes, from 
which you would never have escaped 
alive ; nor would your death, in any 
way, have served your friends. More- 
over, before we left the room, I saw 
the President give the sign for the exe- 
cution of Clainville, and I drew you 
away that you might not see him perish." 

Coningsby understood nothing of this, 
except that the brother of Agatha had 
been put to death, and hastily condemn- 
ing his companion for the crime, his 
face became darkly flushed, and he 
grasped one of the pistols which he 
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had brought with him from \ns abode. 
But his guide signed to two men 
dressed in municipal scarfs^, who sud- 
denly seized the weapon;!^ ; and the other 
added^ that he had desired them ta ac* 
company the Englishman to a distance 
from th^ prison^ and on no account to 
leave him^ except in the residence of one 
of his friends. 

They inquired of him whithei: he d^ 
sired to go. He answered hastily, " To 
the H6tel Valence/' and he was imme- 
diately conveyed thither. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



''Yes," said Comngsby, as he came 
into the presence of Madame de Valence, 
'' You have been rightly informed. They 
are committing murders more hateful and 
more numerous than ever before were 
perpetrated by any but a savage tribe. 
No, I wrong the CajBres, and the Indians ; 
they never were guilty of such cruelties ; 
nor did they ever claim to be philan- 
thropists,, or boast of their philosophy." 

" The wretched madmen !" exclaimed 
the lady, her hand quivering and 
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clenching itself while she spoke ; " what 
a fearful delusion! And those poor suf- 
ferers — O God! can we do nothing to 
aid them?" 

" Nothing,** he replied ; "and in such 
a country, it seems to me, that they are 
more fortunate in perishing than they 
would have been in continuing to live. 
I am disgusted with men ; I am weary of 
myself; and human nature appears to me 
horrible and pitiable/' 

" Yes," she interposed, " let us pity it, 
and endeavour to correct it/* 

But Coningsby was in no mood for 
philanthropy ; and after a pause of a few 
seconds, he replied, " No, Victoria, it is 
not in such attempts that we must look 
for happiness. In you, in you alone, are 
my hopes for the future.** 

He seized her hand, and pressed it 
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violently. For a moment, the blood 
rushed to her pale countenance ; and 
she permitted her eyes to fix themselves 
on his. But when the tide of thought 
returned, she hid her brow with the other 
hand, as if, while she looked at him, she 
had not found strength to speak, and 
made one or two ineffectual efforts to 
answer him in words. He attempted to 
draw her towards him, but she suddenly 
freed herself from his touch, and clasping 
her palms together, turned away her head 
and sobbed. 

" Is it possible, then," he exclaimed, 
^' that you too hesitate ? Am I, indeed, 
utterly an outcast ? Oh no, no, Victoria, 
do not force on me that conviction. 
Come with me, from this den of horrors, 
to some other land; — be it wilderness, 
we will adorn it, and make it blessed ; 
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or^ be it corrapted and laid waste by 
human footsteps, yet none shall intrude 
within the chxle of our affections. Hark !" 
he added^ as a faint shout was heard from 
a distance^ *' they are cheering some rhe- 
torical assassin on the scent of human 
blood!" 

She shuddered at the sounds and he 
continued^ ^^ Will you not fly from this 
slaughter-house^ to any place of exile, — 
to a land of savage rudeness, or of civi- 
lized apathy; to any ruins of former 
greatness, or noiseless desert ; or, if we 
can find no other refuge, to a grave ? " 

She ventured to give him only a 
flitting glance of tenderness and sym- 
pathy, before she replied, in the excla* 
mation, '' Alas ! alas ! what can I do ? 
The persons whose deaths are foretold or 
hailed by these fearful vociferations, are 
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thdBd ainong whom I have lived and 
glittered for half my days ; among whom 
my child wAs born. They were my 
familiar companions^ the rivals of my 
luxury, the shar^i's of my fortune ; they 
called themsfelves the firieiids of my heart. 
Must they perish without ati eflFort of 
mine t6 save them ! " 

'' Yet/* he ^replied, *" they are also the 
weak> the pr(3fligate, the worthless, the 
idppresisive ; or, if there be in the dark 
and bloody caverns of yonder prisons 
some ptUrer and loftier than the crowd> 
they ore happy in a swift escape from the 
^ight and endurance of horrors. But 
there ^e few such« The mass are atro- 
cibUsly punished for atrocious lives." 

''Not all/* she exclaimed> "not all. 
And the igtldtant and frantic people !— 
Oi am 1 not bound to save them, if 
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I can^ from the perpetration of these 
crimes ? " 

^'What/* he asked, ^'are these mxir- 

* 

derers to you, or you to them ? You 
may, indeed, be their victim ; but only in 
that relation can you stand together. 
To me, Victoria, you are all — " 

*'Hush," she said, ''I am too weak 
already. The deluded crowd are those 
on whose labour I have lived in magni- 
ficence ; whose penury has made me 
rich ; whose sufferings have been the 
miserable mothers of my arrogant and 
ungrateful pleasures. Toil, and contempt, 
and oppression, which I have aided to 
inflict, have kept them ignorant and 
brutal; and shall I now avoid to inter- 
pose between them and the villainies 
which, but for me, and such as I, they 
would never have been tempted to com- 
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mit? — Look there!" she said^and opened 
the door dividing the room in which they 
were, from the gallery of statues. 

The lines and groups of sculptured 
beauty appeared still and soft under the 
white illumination that filled the ample 
room. The silence, the loveliness, the 
unmoving life, impressed the soul with 
an expecting awe. The long gallery, in 
which no footstep fell, no breathing form 
was visible, looked as if it had been the 
phantasmal fore-showing of a new and 
glorious creation ; and the breathing of 
the two spectators, which was the only 
audible sound, might have been thought 
to mark the unceasing approach of the 
moment when these tranquil and noble 
forms would wake and stir, when life 
would tremble in their bosoms, and 
brighten their hueless and ineffectual eyes. 

M 3 
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"Look," she said, "at these statues, 
which all admire so eagerly^ and which 
I have so fondly loved. They now ap- 
pear to me threatening spectres and 
ministers of vengeance. While I was 
feeding my luxury with the life-blood of 
hundreds of peasants and artisans, it was 
amid these forms that I withdrew myself 
from the humble and momentous duties 
of life. These shadows have intercepted 
the view of all realities ; these pale, false 
idols have excluded truth from my soul ; 
they have been like figures on a curtain 
of tapestry hung between my eyes and 
all the living world. O God! while I 
stand amid this pomp of graceful and 
motionless delusions, the reeling crowd of 
actual men, by the produce of whose 
labour I purchased these £aintastic mis- 
chiefs, are perpetrating crimes at which a 
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statue inight tremble ; crimes for which 
the Criminals will one day cUrse the rich 
arid powerful, who gave them lio instruc- 
tion, exerted amotig them no purifying 
benevolence, never owned a common 
humanity with theirs. My life may be 
the sacrifice ; but, now at the last, I will 
remain, and aid, so far as I may be able, 
to check the horrors which earlier wisdom 
and charity would have entirely averted." 

" And do you believe," he said, with a 
bitter smile, while he touched het hand, 
"that these slender fingers cati avail to 
turn aside the pikes and sabres of the 
assassins; or that wo^ds of yours can 
shake the resolution of the Commune? 
What can you do ? " 

"You know too well," she answered, 
'* that I am feeble, and almost powerless. 
But I have done much to raise this 
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hurricane ; and I am willing to be myself 
the sacrifice offered to the winds^ so that 
I can but allay their violence. I have 
giren money^ and employed influence^ to 
oppose the court ; I made myself deeply 
hateful in the eyes of Marie Antoinette^ 
until now when in her instant miseries 
she must have learnt to forget their 
authors. I will attempt, by ampler 
largesses and a more determined will, 
and, if needful, by passionate supplica- 
tions, to subdue or turn aside the leaders 
of the people. Among them are a few 
men of good intentions,— a few whom 
I still may win or command." 

" Rather,** he interposed, '^ fly with 
me to some retreat, where our repose 
shall not be interrupted by others ; and 
where we may enjoy a secure and ex- 
quisite happiness." 
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'^ It is cruel/' she answered, " thus to 
tempt me. I have suffered enough from 
courts, and pohtics, and society, to thirst 
for freedom from the pressure of the 
crowd ; and to me, who have felt the 
long and withering want of mutual 
affection, the hope of it is more precious 
than it can be to you. But I ought 
not to shake off the bonds that unite 
me with my fellow-creatures; indeed, 
my friend, I must not attempt it." 

'' A woman's duties," he said, " do not 
bind her to aim at the improvement of the 
world. But at all events, in this country, 
and in this age, the efforts even of states- 
men and philosophers would be inane and 
fruitless. This is the land and period of 
vulgar talents and refined villainies, of the 
most corrupt civilization, and the blood- 
iest anarchy that ever existed on earth. 
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O! Victoria, beloved and most amiable 
woman, it cannot be that you wete meant 
to wear out and consume your immense 
c^Micities of happiness, in a hopeless 
contention with the brutal energies of 
Danton, and the sordid fanaticism of the 
Cammtme. Your light was not given to 
be thus ejtinguished. Look at thei^ 
%ares of gods and heroes, and the 
nympbs of old mythology, and the great 
dead men of Athens and Italy. Is there 
not in them a tranquil beauty and glory 
too pure, too exalted, to be troubled by 
the wretched frenzies of ordinary life ? 
May we not seek to produce an actual 
and moving existence as fresh, as pro- 
found, as completely aloof, as that which 
seems to be enjoyed by them ? " 

They were standing near a group of 
Eros and Psyche ; in which the purest 
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Love appeared to be wedding itself to the 
gentlest and most feminine Soul. The 
countenance of Victoria, with the expres- 
sion of a troubled and self-conscious 
mind, and the haggard and strongly 
marked features of Arthur, in which 
discontent and passion struggled, while 
he still grasped her hand, were ominously 
contrasted with the serene and ideal love* 
liness of the heavenly children. 

The lady pointed to the statues, and 
said to her lover: ^'Amid these shapes 
and dreams I long endeavoured to lay 
my life asleep. These are the moments 
of awakening; do not, I implore you, 
my friend, attempt to shut me out for 
ever from all converse with realities. 
Even, moreover, did I not feel disgust 
at the fanciful indolence of my past life, 
and, in some degree, stand separate from 
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these phantoms of art^ I should see that 
the beauty which is here displayed in 
bronze and alabaster^ is but the dim re- 
flection in distorting earthly mirrors, of 
a higher and purer beauty, which dwells 
~aloft, unconnected with the dark and 
miserable circumstances from which, 
while we live among mankind, we can 
never be extricated/* 

^t O ! wherefore not ? " passionately 
inquired the Englishman : ''Are not 
you and I sufficient for each other's 
happiness ; and why should we volun- 
tarily depend on the wretched beings 
with whom chance has hitherto asso- 
ciated us ? It is strange that we should 
feel so differently. To me it seems that 
I am cut off from all permanent or real 
share in any being on earth but you. 
From friends and country I am neces- 
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sarily, for a time, divided ; here I am a 
despised exile; in England I should be 
abhorred as a traitor. But for you I 
am willing permanently to abandon my 
national habits and prejudices, my tastes 
and my belief, as an Englishman ; and 
I am overjoyed to make the sacrifice. 
For in you alone, have I been able to 
fancy that I find a creature who will not 
refuse to share her soul with me. Your 
love, Victoria, is as dear to me as the 
single spot of stable footing to one who 
sees all earth beside lost under a deluge 
of waters. Yet, you also fail me. You, 
like the rest of my fellow-beings, yet 
cling to the concerns of ordinary life, and 
are willing to remain immured amidst 
the aims and interests of the crowd. 
Can you not feel that if we are to live 
for each other, we must be alike, and 
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entirely^ cut off from society? There 
must be no place in either breast for 
r^ret or repining. Together tnust we 
dV^rlei^ the chasm in which rolls the 
turbid torrent of men's affairs^ or consent 
**'^ resolution how far more grievous to 
me than to you — to be by that ohasn^ 
for ever divided. Speak I Tell me ybut 
determination : agree to be n&in^^ Vic- 
toria^ mine completely and unalterably; 
give up power^ distinction^ the dreams 
of philanthropy/ the intoxications of 
ttocial 4inion ; and we will press our 
hearts together till they shall know but 
a single pulse^ and never need to be 
moved from without by the disturbances 
of this blind and restless world." 

He threw his arm around her sinking 
form^ and covered her mouth with re*- 
peated kisses. Her eyes closed, and 
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she became fearfully pale, blanched like 
the marble forms that surromided them. 
She tried with a feeble gesture of her 
hand tq, repel his embraces, while she lay 
almost incapable of motion on his arm. 
Her lips attempted to utter a negative 
to his suit; and after watching for an 
instant her inefiPectual efforts to speak, 
he proceeded to say, "Do you refuse 
my supplication? Do you still cling to 
mankind, from whom we both have suf- 
fered so bitterly ? Victoria, assure me 
of this, and we separate, never again 
to meet on earth!'* 

He could scarcely end the sentence; 
he felt as if the words were choking 
him, and turning away his face he burst 
into tears. 

" My God ! " she exclaimed, " must 
I see this also ? My friend, you are 
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the only living being that I love, and 
I see you v^eep ! Nay, do not attempt 
to support me ; your tears have given 
me strength. Sit down, and try to be 
more calm/' 

He trembled so much that he could 
scarcely stand, and with gentle resolu- 
tion she placed him on a seat near her, 
and then leaned her arm on the pedestal 
of a statue of Nemesis, holding in its 
hand a bough of ash, which cast a slight 
shadow on her lover's brow. Her long 
dark hair had escaped from the band 
that tied it, and fell with an ominous 
gloom over her white shoulders and 
throbbing bosom. She turned away her 
gaze from his eyes, and began to speak 
to him in a low voice, which gradually 
became stronger and more steady, while 
under its influence the young man's 
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agitation seemed at every moment to in- 
crease. 

" When you exaggerate the importance 
I am of to you, you forget, my friend, 
how infinitely more precious your love 
must be to me. I have known more 
years than you, have suffered more from 
disappointment in all that I instinctively 
desired, and have maddened at feeling 
within me, a heart bursting with aimless 
affection, and with which no other heart 
would sympathise. This I experienced, 
until I almost believed that I was for- 
bidden ever again to attach myself to 
any other being ; and when I have seen 
the myriads living on around me, if not 
happy, yet not desperate, I have thought 
of a bare and dying exotic among the 
flowerless evergreens of a colder cUmate 
than its own. You, alone, have brought 
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back to me the natural and genial warmth 
of the sun, in which I had not hoped 
ever again to glow ; and you accuse me 
of indifference to you, because, after I 
have spent my life, my fortune, my in- 
fluence, in attempts, however unsuccess* 
ful, at my own gratification, I would 
make one last exertion to turn to good 
this fearful crisis in the fate of the coun- 
try. The people are indeed despicable, 
but they are also wretched, and in this 
land, which you urge me to leave for 
ever, I have spent one half of my exist- 
ence, I have plotted, guided, indulged 
myself, been idolized, and once or twice 
almost been loved. Here," and her voice 
now softened and was subdued, ** here my 
child is buried/' 

She sank to her knees on the marble 
pavement before him^ and clasping with 
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one hand the corner of the seat on wjf^ich 
he sat, while with the other she veik4 
her eyes, she exclaimed, " Oh ! do not 
yet, for a little while, compel me to de* 
part. Leave ^^ one week to recollect 
the past, to close my course, and to 
exerts in the cause of n^iercy, that polir 
tical influence, which I have been so 
busy to establish, and so proud to exer- 
cjisjs. I may die on the scaffold^ I may 
go mad when I tear my heart from the 
grave of my son ; but if I survive, and 
still know myself the woman I now 
am^ I will then be what you please, 
aod follow you whither you will.*' 

There was a long pause. He tried 
several tinpkes to speak, but could only 
produce an imperfect murmur. Her 
head had drooped on his knee, and 
she was bi!eathing short and quick, as 
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if with extreme terror, before he could 
sufficiently command himself to reply. 

*' There may soon,** he said, '' be 
another grave, on which, perhaps, Vic- 
toria, you wiU shed a tear. It is better 
for you that I should die. It is better, 
perhaps, for myself. The tumultuous 
passion with which, gentle and lovely as 
you are, I cannot refrain from regarding 
you, too violently oppresses my exist- 
ence, and will be best removed by death. 
That is the natural termination of the 
horror with which this city fills me. 
The steam of slaughter fills the air, and 
the earth seems made only for sepul- 
chres. Another day in Paris would be 
worse than any tortures that hangmen 
could inflict, and would itself destroy 
me. Farewell! farewell!" 

When he began to speak she raised 
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her head^ and fixed her eyei; on him 
with a gaze which he could not sustain. 
As he uttered the last words she fell 
backwards in a swoon. Arthur hastily 
summoned her attendants^ and broke 
from the house. 



YOL. II. N 



CHAPTER XIX. 



What stay was now remaining foi* 
Arthur ? Over his mind^ disturbed as it 
then was, and so much occupied by im- 
mediate objects, religion was powerless. 
His faith in man was gone ; and he felt 
that his opinions could no longer fill or 
s^upport his mind. In the hope of escap- 
ing from the oppression of the present, 
he attempted to recur to the circum- 
stances of his past life, which might seem 
to have in them something of satisfaction ; 
and he thought of Isabel Barrington. 
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But between him and that bright star 
how dark and bloody a cloud had arisen ! 

Her pure and virgin form changed itself 
before his eyes into the queen-like coun- 
tenance of Madame de Valence^ which^ 
though seeming at the moment to gaze 
on him calmly^ yet stirred in his bosom a 
whirl of vague and passionate emotions. 
That look, so full of earthly fire, was 
transformed into the calm and vestal pre- 
sence of Agatha, walking among men like 
a severe minister of Duty ; and again he 
saw her in the agony of the supplication 
which had failed to save her brother. 
But this image had too much of the 
strength of virtue, of the consolation of 
endurance, to possess him long. And the 
stem and self-devoted Nun faAed into 
darkness, and left to him the bewildered 
communion of his fancy with the frenzied 
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and miserable Louise. He felt that the 
wretched girl was the true type and spirit 
of himself and all around him. Her 
figure, in its helpless insanity, had caught 
a tinge of the character of Hel^ne de 
Loisier. It now assumed the ofSce of a 
Fury ; and, pursued by this distracted and 
distracting phantom, he rushed in search 
of that oblivion which alone promised the 
semblance of tranquilUty. 

The streets of Paris bore some traces 
of agitation and terror, although far 
fewer than could have been anticipated. 
The night had fallen, and many of the 
nouses were snut up, and, from the want 
of any light in the front, seemed dead 
and sepulchral. The owners of others 
thought they would best escape suspicion 
by illuminating every room of their habi- 
tations; while in many of these the 
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inmates could not subdue their restless 
anxiety, and were seen flitting inces- 
santly in the brightness which streamed 
through the windows, and frequently 
watching and listening for the approach 
of danger. 

Elsewhere houses had been broken 
into, and were now given up to wild and 
reckless disorder. Some of the large 
gateways remained open, and men and 
women, drenched with wine and blood, 
lay confiisedly, like a herd of weary ani- 
mals, stretched in sleep on the pavement. 
Noisy bands, bearing arms and torches, 
passed at intervals along the streets, and 
as the lamps were not lighted, the smoky 
blaze which rose from these flambeaux, 
and the gleams of light from some houses, 
broke in dispersedly on the prevailing 
darkness. 
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Throu^ these sights hastily walked 
Arthur Coningsby. He had sometiines 
beiiMPe meditated on deaths when it had 
presented itself to his thoughts as little 
else than a fencifal mystery, a riddle 
hard indeed to solve, but expressed in 
poetic language, and written in illumi- 
nated characters. He had conceived it 
as a soft shadow on the green path of 
existence, such as we may discern in the 
depth of some wooded valley, down the 
side of which we are travelling, while we 
see at the same time the sunshine and the 
flowers beyond. It then appears but a 
cool and tranquil place for short repose, 
and blends, without any harshness of con- 
trast, into the light which surrounds us 
on this side, and the glory which spreads 
and bums on the other. He had consi- 
dered it in the prospect of life as the thin 
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white cloud which divides and tempers 
the glowing sky of summer^ and which 
taking nothing from the splendour of the 
hour, nothing from the beauty of the blue 
firmament, gives a point on which the eye 
may rest, and a definite object for con* 
templations, otherwise prone to wander 
till they become dissatisfied. 

But in death he now beheld the one 
overwhelming power, the only solution of 
all difficulties, close of all struggles, ces- 
sation of doubts, agonies, and disgusts; 
the hand which, issuing from a cloud, 
writes over the tormented dust, and con- 
vulsed relics of mortality, the all-termi- 
nating and all-explaining epitaph. The 
world around and within him could not 
draw off his thoughts from the gulf of 
shadow into which he felt himself con- 
strained to gaze, and therein to merge. 
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the various, the imperfect, and blotted 
roll of his being. 

That death, on which he had so often 
mused as on a subject of curious and airy 
speculation, was now encircled by innu- 
merable tokens of its present triimiph. 
He felt that he had reached and almost 
passed its gates. He saw the things 
around him with no other sensation than 
that of a cold disgust. They were no 
longer aught to him but alien objects. 
The pulses of life danced indeed fiercely 
through his veins, but all its flavour and 
spirit were wanting. He scarcely looked 

forward through the mists before him; 
but there was an austere satis£iction in 
the certainty of instant escape from all 
that he had hitherto known of misery. 
The material heaven and hell which he 
had been taught to believe in, appeared 
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to him but empty dreams; and he 
regarded the most awful relation in 
which man exists, neither with confi- 
dence nor despair, but with absolute 
indifference. 

He stood on the Pont Neuf, and in his 
first blind impulse he was about to throw 
himself over the parapet, when his eye 
rested on a star which glittered through a 
crevice of the clouds. He paused, and 
looked at the distant point of light; — "and 
can it be," he thought, '' that there is afar 
off a world of radiance and serenity, 
having nothing in common with the 
dreary earth on which we tread?" A 
belief, which had long lain dark and life- 
less in his understanding, gained for the 
moment a living force. He began to re- 
flect ; but the effort was too painful, the 
hope too uncertain; and he pressed his 
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hand over his brow, to shut out the im* 
portunate misgivings. 

He looked again, but his eyes were 
now turned on the city. Near him was 
the black statue of Henry, seeming to 
behold with calm superiority the deeds 
and ways of his petty successors. Before 
and around him were a few gUmmering 
lights, marking with their feeble reflec- 
tion the waters which appeared to him 
his only refuge ; and close at hand arose 
and spread the crowded, irregular, and 
antique buildings of that narrow island 
which sufficed to the rude infancy of 
Paris. The long fronts and lofty towers 
were on all sides indistinct and misty. 
The sounds of crowded life which reached 
him, and which alone revealed the spirit 
of the place and hour, all were vulgar or 
threatening. The hasty tread of throngs. 
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and the shouts and execrations of political 
fury, wandered on the breeze from the 
distant squares in ill-boding murmurs* 

He prepared himself again for the mad 
consummation which he had gone thither 
to achieve. But he could no longer perpe-** 
trate self-destruction with the headlong 
precipitation in which he had, but a few 
minutes before, attempted it« He now 
shuddered as he laid a feeble hand on the 
balustrade, and with horrible earnestness 
gazed into the obscure depth through 
which the stream was heard to glide 
around the piers below. In the immea* 
surable eddying of his mind, he caught a 
glimpse of the past, which appeared to 
him with all its first vividness. The tide 
of memory rolled in, wave on wave ; an 
universe of occurrences and objects, affec- 
tions and emotions, which had passed 
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from him for years^ and as completely as 
if never to return, now revived with the 
intensity of bis original consciousness. 
The single and minute leaves of a bush, 
which he had seen when a child; — ^the 
fragments of a cobweb floating on the 
bright morning ah*, and scarcely observed 
when fifteen years before he had wan- 
dered in the meadows ; — the burning flush 
which he had felt on his forehead when 
detected in climbing a forbidden tree ; — 
these, and such things as these, burst in 
myriads on his brain. 

There was a terrible certainty and im- 
mensity in the world which he was about 
to leave, and the earthly existence which 
he was on the point of terminating. 

Nor did this ocean of minute details, 
opening on him like a creation, take 
aught from the clearness and importance 
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with which the great outlines and epochs 
of his being presented themselves to his 
dilated vision* The very pebbles in the 
paths at Hamnor^ the wood of nuts, with 
all its boughs, lay indeed distinct before 
him. He even remembered a volume of 
stories, which he had been accustomed to 
read when a child, and this so plainly, 
that the individual pages appeared to him> 
with the very syllables that began and 
closed them ; and he read them over 
again in memory, paragraph after para- 
graph. But his tutor, his friend, the ser- 
vants, villagers, and Sunday congregation, 
the events, tastes, habits, acquirements, 
and growth of his boyhood, these were 
also present to him in as definite and 
overpowering accuracy as the dress he 
wore, and the size and colours of his 
books. 
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The desultory studies^ the wild ca- 
rouses^ the parties^ plots^ festivities^ rival- 
rieSj and intimacies of the university^^ — the 
early mommg of his political enthusiasm, 
which was now closmg in tempest,— he 
saw all these, and their innumerable 
details and accessories, with more of co- 
herence and unity than when they were a 
portion of his daily life. And after these, 
like the song of a single exquisite voice, fol- 
lowing the various and complex prelude of 
an orchestra, came Isabel, a spirit change- 
ful in her beauty, and yet throughout the 
same and alike lovely. 

He was haunted by the loving confi- 
dence of that golden child, and by the 
fax more loving reserve of her maiden 
womanhood. He trembled, and his hot 
eyes yearned for tears that would not 
flow, when he remembered that evening 
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hour of separation^ and again felt her 
pale cheek meet his lip^ and her light 
form quiver and sink within his straining 
arm^ while her head^ with all its ringlets, 
drooped on his bosom. 

This was the stress and the agony, for 
she did not appear to him alone; but 
his mind was besieged by the scheming 
leaders and wretched agents of the de- 
signs in which he had shared ; and chief 
of these, and more prominent and impres- 
sive than all, that resplendent Victoria de 
Valence, whose weak and evil qualities 
made her so dangerous, and whose many 
excellencies gave her so far more of sinftil 
power over his soul. These attended on 
the lady of his early love, and seemed 
like the dark spirits, who tore away Eury- 
dice from the heart-lorn poet, to rush 
between and divide them for ever. All 
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this was presented to him as rapidly as 
the long mountains and rolling sea may 
be shown for many a league by a sudden 
flash of midnight lightning. 

The backward vista thus opened to 
his view arrested him in the midst of 
his design ; for human nature shrank at 
the thought of exchanging the known 
and the outward for the uncertain chaos 
of death. He mused on his many dis* 
tinct remembrances, and every moment 
of a past which belonged entirely to 
our actual state of existence, became 
more thoroughly the region of his mind, 
and he had less and less of power to con- 
ceive and master that tremendous realm 
of the unknown, in which he had so 
boldly resolved to become an inhabitant. 

The conception that life was still en- 
durable, and that a future might grow 
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out of the past, so soon as he well com- 
prehended it, hook and amazed him. 
He had for a time completely projected 
himself forward into the world of the 
grave ; he had entered the obscure ca- 
verns, and the veil, at least, of the 
mysteries had been shewn to him ; and 
now, when his foot firfit recognized again 
the accustomed soQ of humanity, he could 
not have been more astounded had the 
skies been rent before him, and disclosed 
the inmost sanctuary of heaven. He 
was confused and sick, and he stood on 
the solid masonry of the bridge, as if 
it had been no less unstable than the 
dusky vapours of the valley of death. 
He trembled with a terror, such as he 
had not experienced at the thought of 
instant destruction, and he looked forth 
with wandering eyes. 
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The night, the city, and the river 
were before him, and he saw all the 
gloominess of the. theatre in which he 
was again about to perform a part 
'* Life, life I " he inwardly repeated, *' but 
a moment past I had folded up, and, as 
I fismcied, almost put the final seal on 
the closed writing. And must that 
strange book, wherein I have already 
learned so many of the characters of 
sorrow, be again laid open before me T' 

His reflections were broken for an 
instant, by a loud shout from a distant 
quay, where some energetic orator was 
addressing the multitude. He listened 
till the sound had vibrated its last ; and 
again the shadow fell on his sonl. 

Amid the marvellous development of 
a power which seemed of a deeper nature 
than the ordinary memory, and which 
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had renewed a world so extensive and 
various, out of the relics of what had 
passed away, conscience, high arbiter, 
whose throne, though too rarely ap- 
proached by its subjects, is never abdi--- 
cated by the sovereign, did not shrink 
or slumber. 

Its sceptre and the sedate awe of its 
countenance, were seen in broader light ; 
and the many filmy sophisms and delu- 
sions of that young pupil in the school 
of life, fled from the mingled pageant of 
his past existence, in which they had 
played so ostentatious and chief a part. 
Minutes only, but a few quick pulsations 
of his fluttering heart, had elapsed since 
he had come to seek his final doom; 
yet, in that flying space of uncounted 
moments, all that he had been, re-pro- 
duced itself in his mind, and with it 
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came before him the scales to weigh, 
and the sword to punish, the judgment 
and the vengeance of the soul on its 
own gigantic iniquities. A thousand 
bright pictures changed into blanks and 
blots, and scrolls of portentous signi- 
ficance; a thousand green paradises, 
where the lordly genii, the senses and 
the fancy, vanity and cowardice, inha- 
bited the bowers, now withered, and left 
behind but dark and barren deserts. 
The gay garments of his life were rent 
away, and the scales of its leprosy 
brought to view. 

He knew himself a guilty and shame- 
stricken man. The systems and circum- 
stances of politics shrank, in his eyes, 
to nothing; and remorse came on him 
like an armed enemy when he felt him- 
self accused, hot for his belief in any 
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doctrine, but, for having made a vague 
and loud philanthropy, a pretext for the 
eof his individual duties. 
With ostentatious haste to succour 
others, he^ had, for years, been fleeing 
from that inward spirit, the natural liege 
lord of every man, which, if avoided, is 
the most unrelenting of pursuers, but if 
welcomed at the first, the most generous 
of friends, and most light-hearted of 
companions; and now it. had overtaken 
and seizedhim, and was wrestling with 
him on the slippery brink of the grave ; 
and in the very shadow of death, where 
he had taken refuge, inflicted heavy and 
bitter punishment for every step of his 
previous wanderings. 

He cursed himself in his despair, while 
he thought of unheeded opportunities, 
and despised blessings, and he looked 
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up to the dark heavens with moistened 
eyes, and while he muttered, ^^ O! Isabel ! 
Isabel! how deeply has your rejected 
affection, how fearfully has it been 
avenged ! " it seemed as though he hoped 
to behold her floating above him, be- 
tween the earth and stars. 

That touch of kindly weakness en- 
dured, however, but for a moment ; and 
the shouting of a band of patriotic citi- 
zens as they passed him by, in their 
three-striped scar&, and with pike and 
musket on their shoulders, re-called to 
him the existence of those whom he had 
been accustomed to consider as the best 
champions of human happiness. ^^You 
also,** he murmured, " holy Agatha, shall 
not be martyred, and your murderers 
escape the arm of one minister of divine 
justice. The frenzy of France it was. 
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which played the foremost part in my 
perdition; and henceforth I will toil to 
render their due reward to the knaves 
who planned, and the ruffians who exe- 
cuted a revolution, the foulest wrong 
that could have been perpetrated against 
the noblest political principles/' 

To confirm himself in his purpose, he 
reviewed what he might have been, and 
what he was. He figured to himself, 
with the most careful and steadfast re- 
solution, how many hidden fountains of 
his heart, the cause of political reform 
had unsealed, only that it might poison 
the waters ; how many precious hopes, of 
which he did not know the value till he 
bad lost them for ever, it had trampled 
on and frustrated. He remembered that 
the impression of a female arm and ma- 
ternal bosom was said to have been 
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discovered in the lava which buried 
Herculaneum, and thus it is, he thought, 
that the sweetness and beauty of my 
life have left behind them only the faint 
traces of their former existence, perhaps 
still visible to the curious eye, on the 
hardened masses of that flood which has 
destroyed them for ever. The . fair pros- 
pect of honour in his native land, the 
greater number of the friendships of his 
youth, the humble daily duties, which 
are the business and the consolation of 
human nature, the glorious object of self- 
cultivation, — place, name, hope, utility, 
and virtue, — and, above all, the love of 
the loveUest, the gentlest, the most 
exquisitely intelligent of God's bright 
creatures, — all had been flung away to 
the winds of the morning, as if they 
were but a handful of thistle down. In 
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their stead remained to him^ as the one 
prop of his life, as the sole comfort of his 
aching and hungry heart, the mutilated 
fragments of a theory, still, indeed, ex- 
isting in his conviction, but opposed and 
rendeired null by the weakness, or the 
crimes, of all its other disciples. 

These, and a thousand other designs, 
remembrances, and sorrows, passed 
through the mind of Arthur in much 
less than a quarter of an hour, for they 
formed but one continued hurricane of 
bewildering thoughts. It included only 
a single image, drawn from his Parisian 
life, which was not merely and strongly 
painful. 

Madame de Valence passed across his 
memory, and with her seductive beauty 
renewed in him a feeling of admiration 
the most tumultuous and exciting. That 

VOL. II. o 
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brilliant and wonderful woman came and 
vanished, amid the shapes and sorceries 
which surrounded him^ and returned 
again in another garb and attitude^ and 
with a different expression of counte- 
nance. A hundred times she changed 
the accessories of her appearance', — 
blushing or pale^ simple as a wood- 
nymph, or gorgeous as a sultana, smil- 
ing on him with a look of tranquil and 
mutual happiness, or gazing into his eyes 
as if sorrowing to ask some anxious 
question, and to be answered by reading 
some melancholy history. Again, she 
stood, in her princely indignation at 
wrong or baseness, bending her jewelled 
brow, with a glance of confidence in his 
sympathy, or shrinking and trembling at 
some imtold and inward gush of feeling, 
concerning him, as he suspected, most 
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nearly, yet he knew not how. Still, 
under each of these different forms of 
loveliness and emotion, was the same 
essential Victoria, the being on earth 
with regard to whom he had, sometimes, 
the greatest number of fretfiil doubts, 
which, nevertheless, a word, a look, a 
breath of hefs could still or annihilate ; 
the being who, as he well knew, in spite 
of the briefness of the time during 
which he had sustained her fascinations, 
possessed the readiest and most irre- 
sistible power to make his heart-strings 
tremble. 

He remembered the affection of Isabel 
as the clear and constant sunshine that 
had once surrounded him. She, whom 
he had so much more lately known, 
appeared a comet of mysterious and 
unnatural influence over his destiny, that 

o2 
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in this storm and twilight^ when all the 
heavens beside were darkened^ poured 
through a loop-hole of the clouds^ on the 
path in which he was wandering, a beam 
of wizard light, from which he could not 
withdraw his eyes. 

A gulf of blood and deadly vapour 
seemed again to interpose between him 
and all his kind, and Isabel was but an 
ethereal phantom, which glimmered from 
a far and tranquil world. He would 
mingle with society once more, only that 
he might avenge himself on men for his 
disappointed hopes. And thus filled with 
a sullen and gnawing hatred, he turned 
to leave the spot on which he stood, de- 
signing to meditate and mature in secrecy 
the course of action on which he was 
resolved. 

When he lifted up his eyes, after 
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having remained in the whole but a few 
moments on the bridge^ he again caught 
the obscure prospect which he had sur- 
veyed at first. There still extended the 
broken masses of the buildings, which 
appeared dark and indistinct against the 
sky. The glimmering river still flowed 
on, whispering and smooth, below; and 
the same partial and feeble lights spotted 
the depths in which, but ten minutes past, 
he had proposed to lose himself, if pos- 
sible, for ever. That sky, clouded and 
shapeless as his life, still lowered above 
his head; and the antique buildings of 
the island, and the black statue of the 
royal soldier, still lifted, as before, their 
imposing gloom on this side and on that. 
All around him continued unaltered from 
what it was at the instant when he had 
seemed to himself on the brink of de- 
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struction. But the change which had 
taken place within his own mind^ decided 
for him nothing less than the question 
between life and death. 



CHAPTER XX. 



CoNiNGSBY stept eagerly forward, as 
though, in spite of his want of a definite 
design, the rapidity of his movements 
X would bring him nearer to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. He had scarcely 
advanced three paces when he met several 
persons dressed in the uniform of the 
National Guard, and some of them carry- 
ing lights. 

^ Stop !" exclaimed one of them ; ** you 
walk too fast. Senlis, does he not carry 
his head as if he were an aristocrat ?" 
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" Aye, aye," replied Senlis^ *' he may 
perhaps he saved the trouble of carrying 
itatalL- 

'' I would swear that he is an English- 
man/ said another ; '' who are you ? " 

** An En^ishman." 

They then inquired as to the place of 
his residence, and how long he had been 
in Paris. His answers did not seem to 
satisfy them, for he was dressed like a 
gentleman, and some of them said that 
they would carry him to the committee 
of his section, and others that he must be 
taken before the commune of Paris. 

Their suspicions were much increased 
by the discovery of one of them, who sud- 
denly snatched at his seals, and when he 
had possessed himself of them, together 
with the watch and chain, found on exa- 
nation a coat of arms, cut in cornelian. 
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" Undoubtedly," he said to Arthur, " you 
are a very determined and dangerous 
aristocrat. You deserve to be hanged ; 
but, at all events, these uncivic trinkets 
are confiscated to the nation." 

At this moment a young man came 
from the rear of the party, and said, 
" Let me see, Clement ; I am sure I know 
this stranger." He seized a torch, and 
held it up, and Arthur recognized his 
fellow-traveller, Dumond. 

*' Eh, what ? " exclaimed Dumond, 
'* But no, my friends. Here is a bad 
business. You must give back the watch, 
and let him go, unless you would commit 
treason against the nation." And there- 
with he told two of them to guard Arthur, 
and took the others a few paces off, where 
they entered into consultation. Of Du- 
mond's address to them Arthur could only 

o3 
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catch the words '* Friend of the people — 
secret mission — conspiracy against Pitt^ 
and the rascally aristocrats.'' The result^ 
however^ after some hesitation on the 
part of the others^ was^ that Arthur ob- 
tained his freedom^ and even his watch ^ 
though with a recommendation to throw 
the feudal symbol into the river. Dumond 
now declared his intention to see Arthur 
safe home. 

They walked side by side, and the 
Frenchman began to applaud himself for 
his skiU in releasing his friend, as he 
called him, from almost certain death. 
" Ha ! ha ! I know how to manage these 
fellows. They are not so bad as they are 
called; but still, without ingenuity and 
knowledge of circumstances, it might 
have been difficult to settle with them. 
You observed, perhaps, that I began by 
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taking for granted you were a rogue ; but 
then you must feel that otherwise my re- 
cognition of you would have been much 
less effective than I flatter myself it was. 
Yes, that start ; — no one who had not cul- 
tivated his genius on the stage could have 
accomplished that with equal energy." 

Arthur thanked him for his interference, 
but was not in a humour to pay him the 
compliment he expected for his talents. 
Dumond, however, proceeded as fluently 
as before : " Now, my friend, I dare say 
you are a little agitated and distressed by 
the absurd suspicions of our fellows, and 
you would probably like some amuse- 
ment. I, too, I confess, never feel so 
much inclined to enjoy myself as after 
having performed a good action. There 
is a dehghtful house kept by a friend of 
mine. Let us occupy ourselves for half 
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an hour in her society^ and then we will 
look out for a pleasant supper.** 

Arthur was very willing to see some* 
thing more of Dumond^ for he thought 
that he might make use of the young 
adventurer as an agent in any future 
design ; or^ at leasts by observing htm^ 
obtain a knowledge of the class to which 
he belonged. He was wearied^ moreover^ 
by the activity with which his brain had 
wrought that evening, and cared but 
little what became of him, provided only 
that he should not be required to exert 
himself. Dumond called a hackney-coach, 
and when Coningsby had entered it, told 
the driver whither he was to take them, 
and seated himself beside the acquaint- 
ance, whom he called a friend. 

For at least half an hour they were 
jolted over the stones of Paris, while 
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Dumond talked incessantly. After speak* 
ing of the army, the Assembly, the com- 
mune, the refractory priests, wine, dress^ 
glory, an actress whom he had been 
making love to behind the scenes of one 
of the theatres on the boulevards, and, 
above all — of himself, he began to give an 
account of the place to which they were 
going, and added, that it was kept by 
Madame Carfours, " the Duchess, as we 
call her, and a different kind of Duchess 
from the old women of the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, who used to spend their time in 
talking scandal and devotion with their 
smirking abbes : pretty animals they were 
to set themselves above the world; but 
we have brought them down neatly. I 
would not desire better sport than to see 
a quarrel between one of the great ladies 
and our Madame Carfours. Much use 
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there would be^ then^ in the peeresses 
tabouret. Not^ you see, that Carfours is 
ill-natured ; oh ! not in the least. A fine 
young fellow, with some money in his 
pocket, is sure to be as well received by 
her as he would be by his mistress. 
Come, you shall see the world. There is 
not a more jovial congregation, now that 
the monasteries are put an end to, than 
that which meets at the Duchess's. 

*'Yet they say she is sometimes sad 
enough too ; for she has led a strange 
Ufe. She is the person to tell you about 
the old aristocracy. She was successively 
mistress to two or three of the proudest 
noblemen in France ; and yet I have seen 
her kiss the black face of a Savoyard, that 
she might gain his last two frmics. She 
is as avaricious for louis as the devil for 
souls, and keeps them as close when she 
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has once gained possession of them* 
However, she has always good cheer and 
pleasant company ; so we must be fools if 
we cannot enjoy ourselves.'* Thus he ran 
on, while Arthur remained silent and ab- 
stracted, and scarcely caught a third of 
Dumond's voluble conversation. 

The coach stopped in a wretchedly ob- 
scure street, and they found themselves 
at the abode of Madame Carfours. The 
house, under the faint glimmer of mid- 
night, looked small and almost dilapi- 
dated. "Ah!*' said Dumond, "do not 
look at the outside. The shell is rough, 
but we will get at the kernel." He 
knocked, and on telling his name, was 
instantly admitted. 

They went through a long passage, 
and appeared to leave various rooms be- 
hind them on both sides. They then 
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crossed a small courts in which they could 
hear the sound of revelry from a building 
before them. Dumond pushed open the 
entr^nce^ and they were now only divided 
by an inner door from the room in which 
the guests were assembled. But instead 
of moving forward, the Frenchman led 
the way up a narrow staircase, which 
opened at one side of the small vestibule, 
and turning his head for a moment, said 
to Arthur, " I will show you how to re- 
connoitre the ground before you advance 
into the battle." In another minute he 
had entered a gallery near the ceiling of 
a large room, and the Englishman was 
standing beside him. Several musical 
instruments lay on the seats, and a boy 
was asleep in a comer, with a triangle on 
his knee. 

The space below was brilliantly lighted. 
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Opposite to them was a wide crimson 
curtain, filling the whole breadth of the 
apartment. At one side, Madame Car^ 
fours was seated on a raised platform, 
surrounded by candles, and innumerable 
diversified and busy groups of men and 
women covered the floor with a moving 
mosaic, reflected by several large mirrors, 
and thrown into brilliant relief by rich 
draperies of red. Some of this numerous 
and noisy company were in fancy dresses, 
and others in their ordinary habiliments* 
Some were seated at small tables, some 
lying on sofas, some standing together in 
conversation. Others walked to and fro 
among the crowd ; and some of them, by 
the light and fantastic agility of their 
pace, were evidently impatient to dance. 

Here an old man, with his grey hair 
scantily covered by the Phrygian cap of 
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liberty^ and enveloped in the embroidered 
coat once worn at Versailles by a Marquis^ 
was drinking liqueurs with two girls, ap^ 
parently not older than fifteen^ and gaily 
dressed in sky-blue and rose-colour« 
Near them^ two middle-aged men, in 
more sober clothes^ were pla3dng cards, 
and Dumond pointed them out as persons 
of great political influence. A woman, 
with an overgrown figure and bloated 
&ce, lay on a sofa in front of a mirror, 
and endeavoured to look languidly inte-* 
resting ; while on the narrow end of the 
couch thus occupied, and just above her 
head, a pale but laughing grisette, with 
bright blue eyes, was dancing a sort of 
hornpipe, and making the wildest gestures 
and grimaces. Near them was a young 
ex-shopkeer of Thoulouse, to whom a 
woman had been predicting that he would 
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make a fortune of a million^ and then 
introduced him to her husband^ who was 
now playing with him at dominos. The 
husband was drinking burgundy at the 
expense of his friend^ had already won 
some thirty crowns^ and was now playing 
for the last three sous remaining to him 
in the world. 

A tumultuous group^ chiefly of women, 
in the centre of the room^ surrounded a 
young man who had changed clothes with 
his mistress. She acted an ofiicer making 
love to a country girl^ while he mimicked 
the awkwardness^ hesitation^ and vanity 
of the rustic coquet. Their performance 
was received with loud shouts of laughter^ 
till at length the acting of the disguised 
youth became so immoderately ludicrous^ 
that the women around began to pelt with 
grapes and sugar -plums the modem 
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Achilles of this mad Scyros. In one 
corner^ behind a little portable railing of 
green, ornamented with ribbands^ stood a 
flower-girl^ with a basket full of jasmine, 
pinks> and violets^ some of which she had 
also braided in her black hair ; and as in 
his flight the young man, embarrassed by 
his unaccustomed clothes, was passing 
near her^ she flung at him a bunch of her 
delicate merchandize. He paused to pick 
it up, and his pursuers seized him, pulled 
off his cap, and whipped him with then: 
handkerchiefs. 

The Englishman, so soon as his head 
was uncovered, recognized in him the 
young robber who was called by his 
comrades Papillon, and who escaped 
from the ruined convent of St. Agnes 
on the memorable night of Arthur'g 
utmost danger. He seemed thinner and 
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weaker even than before; the flush of 
his complexion was brighter^ and his 
eyes appeared at once softer and more 
glittering. As he knelt on the floor, 
and was prevented from rising by the 
eager hands of the women around him, 
he panted and gasped, and in another 
minute fell forward in a swoon. 

" You saw him, did you not ? " said 
Dumond, who was unaware of this catas- 
trophe ; " him with whom that crowd 
of girls were amusing themselves ? That 
is Fleury, the gayest fellow in Paris. 
The women have a thousand endearing 
names for him — Cvjndon, Mignon, Fripon, 
and I know not what. They say his 
family was one of the flrst in France 
before the Revolution, and that he would 
have been a duke himself. But he 
detested his tutor, quarrelled with his 
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father and mother^ and when he was 
sixteen^ (for he is not twenty yet)^ ran 
away» and led a wild life^ which brought 
him plenty of troubles^ and was near 
putting an end to them alL You and I 
(he lowered his voice) '' may as well 
forget that we ever saw him before." 

They had now been looking on for 
about a quarter of an hour. The crowd 
increased^ and with it the mirth and the 
concision. In one part of the room a 
juggler was exercising his skill, and 
loudly called on the universe to admire 
his national tricks^ and revolutionary 
sleight of hand. Women were constantly 
employed in carrying about trays of 
sugar-plums^ trinkets^ snuff-boxes with 
the portraits of Mirabeau and Marat^ 
rose-water^ nail-scissars^ and tooth-picks. 
Here was a busy little barber, dressed 
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like a Turk, with a beard longer than 
any he had ever shaved, and surrounded 
by even more than a Mohammedan 
allowance of women. There a seeming 
Castilian paid his court to an unveiled 
Moorish maid. Anon came by an orator 
of the Boulevards, who had put on the 
robe of a bishop, to hide his real cha- 
racter of a sansculotte. A pair of tailors 
appeared as Cato and Fabricius, and were 
attended by two of the Roman vestals 
who abounded in the room. 

One of the most conspicuous figures 
was a butcher from the Porte St. Honore, 
a distinguished member of the new 
municipality. He had now assumed the 
character of a shepherd, and carried a 
crook, to which a pike-head had been 
added, and which was decorated with 
waving streamers of three-coloured rib- 
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bands. From under his straw hat^ 
trimmed with green, peeped out a comer 
of the red cap. A cast-off mistress of 
an old marshal wore the guise of a 
market-woman of the Halle, and, out 
of mere love for democracy, encouraged 
the attentions of a citizen, who, when 
in the service of her former lover, had 
frequently enjoyed the honour of cleaning 
her shoes. Half a dozen of the daring 
Marseillois brought their keen black eyes, 
their Grecian countenances, and fiery 
gestures, into that mixed assemblage. 
But their clothes having suffered con- 
siderably during their march from the 
South, and their metropolitan campaign, 
they now wore large and obsolete court 
coats, which they had found a month 
before in some forgotten closet of the 
Thuilleries, and had reserved for especial 
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occasions like the present. Some of the 
women to whom they devoted their 
services, were resplendent with fashion- 
able dresses, while others appeared to be 
the unostentatious maids and matrons 
who were in the habit of hiring them- 
selves to fill the galleries of the assembly, 
and of the hall in the Hotel de Ville, and 
who, in those stormy seats, only inter- 
rupted their knitting, when a signal was 
made to them that some transcendent 
expression of the rights of the people 
merited the applauses of the fair patriots. 
Besides these, there were hundreds of 
others brought together in that room, 
and presenting no less curious subjects 
for study. By far the greater number 
wore their ordinary habiliments, and 
these, in many cases, strange and rude 
enough. 

The noises of laughter, conversation, 
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and gambling, and the constant motion 
of so full an assemblage, made a confused 
tumult, which was the louder and more 
evident to Arthur and Dumond, as they 
were not themselves mingled with the 
crowd, or partakers of its amusements. 
Dumond went away for an instant, and 
returned, followed by a waiter bringing 
lemonade, cakes, and ices. Thus re- 
freshed, Arthur was very well satisfied 
to continue at the post from which he 
surveyed a prospect as completely new 
to him, as if it had belonged to the 
interior of another planet. 

It was a stranger exhibition of human 
society than any he had ever conceived 
possible. Here, in the midst of one of 
the chief capitals of the world, in the 
course of a stupendous revolution, and 
at a crisis so horrible, as, even supposing 
it to have been necessary, must have 
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taught the firmest nerves to shudder, in 
these circumstances, he saw collected 
before him, and excited to the most 
reckless gaiety, hundreds of people, all 
of whom knew that the earth, on which 
they had been accustomed to stand, was 
rolling, as it were, from beneath their 
feet. Yet here he found them, drinking, 
gaming, joking, and making love; whis- 
pering whatever follies would produce 
the noisiest laughter, leaning on each 
other*s shoulders, and rejoicing in every 
imaginable species of licentious buf- 
foonery. 

Two women soon appeared in the 
centre of the room, who were more 
expensively, though not more gaily, 
adorned than the others. One of them 
was past the blossom of her youth, 
though still strikingly handsome, and in 

her dress she 'display ed a certain singular 
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and oriental richness^ which suggested 
to the spectators the magnificence of 
some sultan's haram. The other was 
younger and slighter, very beautiful by 
nature, and embellished by the fashion- 
able garb of the time. The elder of them 
had been, according to Dumond, one of 
Danton's mistresses. The other — " Ah !" 
he exclaimed, *' it is my dear Rosalie, 
the little actress I told you of. I must 
go down and speak to her." 

They found the lady in conversation 
with Anacharsis Clootz, whose dress and 
appearance were so eccentric and hete- 
rogeneous, that they seemed to have been 
compounded with a diligent regard to 
contrast, from a barbarian of Scythia, a 
German quack, and a Parisian adventurer. 
He was lecturing Rosalie on the spirit of 
true cosmopolitism, and the philanthropic 
duty of obliterating national distinctions. 
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and connecting, by the closest possible 
ties, the natives of different countries ; 
from which, at the moment when Dmnond 
reached them, the Prussian was drawing 
the inference, that he had a better title 
to her favour than any Frenchman could 
possibly claim ; '' for,** said he, " though 
my heart is French, and my soul sans- 
culotte, I am by birth a German." 

Dumond began to laugh, and easily 
withdrew Rosalie from the attentions of 
the philanthropist. But before they began 
to dance, he turned to the Englishman, 
and proposed to present him lo the 
Duchess ; " after which ceremony," he 
said, *' we will take care to be in time 
for any amusement that may offer 
itself." 

They approached the seat of Madame 
Carfours, who was very handsomely 
dressed, and was conversing with several 
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persons who surrounded her. Her face 
was marked and haggard. All that 
once softened her high features into 
beauty had departed^ and instead of it^ 
nothing met the gaze but a cake of 
glaring rouge, and a pair of bright and 
restless eyes. '' There she sits/' said 
Dumond, as they made their way 
through the crowd, and di'ew near to 
her, "a woman who has been mistress 
of a prince, of two or three dukes, and 
an archbishop. Treat her with polite- 
ness, or you might as well have a wild 
vulture flying at you," 

So soon as she heard his name and 
country, she looked at him steadily for 
a few seconds, and then asked him how 
long he had been in France. ''Ay, I 
suppose you have come to Paris to see 
the world. It is a changed place from 
what it was ten years ago. If you had 
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been here then, you would have been 
spending your time in. the diiawing-ropms, 
and have learnt what hypocrites fine 
ladies can be, even with the softest voices 
that were ever heard. The great houses 
were almost as good a school of virtue as 
this/' She glanced at the crowd with a 
slow smiJe^ to which the quiet and muffled 
sneer of her tone well corresponded- 

He answered, that though much of 
the celebrated society of Paris had been, 
put an end to, what he saw around him, 
was, in. another way, scarcely less curious 
to a foreigner. 

"Yes/' she, said, ''my friends here 
are certainly not of the class which 
used to gather about the court. We 
have made a pretty earthquake among 
the people with title^s. The dust under 
their feet has rebelled against them in a 
way they will not soon forget, those of 
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Uiem at leasts who keep heads on their 
necks to remember with." In the complete 
tranquillity of her voice^ look^ and man- 
ner^ there was more of ruthless and 
malignant triumph than had ever before 
come under his observation. 

The music of the orchestra had now 
been resounding for a considerable time, 
and Dumond called away the Englishman 
to look at the dancing, if not mingle 
in it. The red curtain had been drawn 
up, and the stage behind was filled with 
men and women, some of whom had 
moved fi-om the other part of the room, 
while others had just entered the house. 
The music seemed to give a more head- 
long impulse to the spirits of every one. 
The talking and laughing, the jar of 
the dice box, and the sound of bottles 
and glasses, became louder and more 
confused. The persons who were not 
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about to dance^ mingled more eagerly 
in the eddies of the unrestrained and 
party-coloured throng, and the groups 
of the young and gay arranged them- 
selves in haste on the floor, and began, 
with an impetuous spirit of pleasure, to 
weave and blend together their rapid 
mazes, which interposed between the 
spectator and the landscape at the back 
of the stage, a chaos of bright colours 
and forms, more fleeting than the eye 
could follow. 

The mind of Arthur was not at all 
recovered from the shock it had sus- 
tained, in the overthrow of the only 
hopes of his manhood. The bitterness 
of his mood was gratified by all that 
he now beheld ; and he retired to a 
corner of the room and gazed, with a 
sort of desperate enjoyment, on what 
appeared to him an aimless exhibition 
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of human folly. He looked at it till 
it began to float indistinctly before his 
eyes, and listened till the music wan- 
dered through his brain in a dull, con- 
tinued murmur. Yet, at intervals, the 
beauty of Rosalie, or of some other 
young and shining vision, flashed on 
him, and gave him a momentary delight. 
The revelry, in which he had no share, 
and wished for none, was a busy, un- 
ceasing mystery ; and in a state of mind 
proceeding in part from physical weari- 
ness, and partly from previous agitation, 
he began to lose his accuracy of per- 
ception. The moving dance blended 
itself with his restless fancies. His own 
disordered, masque-like life seemed flitting 
and circling around him, and that tumult 
of hurrying shapes and changeful colours 
whirled before his eyes with so diflferent 
a character from its own, that he almost 
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believed it one of the bewildering shows 
which mock the brain in fever. 

If, by a violent effort of the will, he 
attempted to compel himself to cope with 
some particular delusion, his senses re- 
fused to obey him; the music groaned, 
and deepened, and screamed into the 
lawless anthems of a whirlwind ; the 
ceiling spun round like a wheel ; the 
mirrors appeared to mingle into a torrent 
of broken flashes and reflections; and 
each individual countenance was trans- 
£9rmed into some insane grotesque, the 
head swelled like an animated and staring 
balloon, the nose flowed out into an 
endless length. Men seemed to spread 
themselves till they were as vague and 
monstrous as their evening shadows. 
Every thing was blotted into some other 
object, or became a spectral caricature, 
to bafile and confound him« 
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Notice now ran from mouth to mouth 
that Mademoiselle Sophie Seraphine^ a 
dancer from the opera^ would perform 
for the amusement of the company^ and 
that the stage was to be cleared for her 
exhibition. The dancing ceased^ the 
throng separated^ and ranged themselves 
at the sides of the room. A band of 
about a dozen boys, in fantastic dresses, 
and playing on wind instruments, came 
forward. They were followed by a great 
number of young women, all of whom 
displayed some three-coloured emblem ; 
and to these succeeded a troop of men, 
wearing red caps, but in all other re- 
spects, of very various costume. In the 
centre of this body marched a short, old 
man, in ragged clothes, bearing a bottle 
of burgundy adorned with the national 
cockade. A great number of the com- 
pany fell into the ranks of this proces- 
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sion^ and^ shouting and singing, passed 
round the room and across the stage. 
Then came, in an open palanquin, which 
was carried by four men, and decked 
with boughs of oak, the heroine of the 
triumph, the unrivalled Sophie. She 
wore a blue hat with a three-coloured 
bow ; a blue mantle flowed around her, 
and she carried a light and polished 
pike, symbol of the authority reigning 
in France. The palanquin was placed 
on the floor, in the centre of a wide 
circle formed by her escort ; and Made- 
moiselle Seraphine arose, like new-born 
Venus. 

The applauses were long and vehe- 
ment ; she was really a handsome woman, 
though no longer very young. The re- 
putation of her dancing was unbounded ; 
and her patriotism had never been ques- 
tioned. She took oflF her outer head- 
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dress, and displayed beneath the glorious 
crimson cap, which, as worn by Sophie, 
was, of course, made of the richest silk. 
At this exciting spectacle the approbation 
of the crowd became more vociferous 
than ever; and, for some minutes, she 
stood before them looking modest and 
grateful ; and glittering in her red scull- 
cap, her blue scarf, a silvered boddice, 
with a three-coloured cockade on the 
left breast, and a transparent kirtle, 
which did not fall below the knee. 

No votaries ever waited with more 
extreme anxiety for the convulsions of 
the Sibyl, which were to accompany the 
oracles of their destiny, than did the 
spectators, on this memorable occasion, 
for the first spring of Mademoiselle 
Sophie Seraphine's agile limbs. Her 
performance displayed, to the utmost, 
the force of her genius; and had 
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Vergniaux or Robespierre been present, 
he would have found abundant cause 
to be jealous of the enthusiasm which 
she excited, and among persons, too, 
who had frequently been their loudest 
admirers. She closed the exhibition by 
reciting some stanzas, in honour of 
Freedom, France, the Graces, Love, 
Terpsichore, Danton, and Madame 
Carfours. 

Before the stage was again filled, 
after Sophie's brilliant display, a young 
girl broke through the crowd, and, 
seizing a tambourine, sprang forward 
with a quick unsettled step, very dif- 
ferent from the artificial leapings and 
methodical agility of a scenic dancer. 
Her light hair hung round her, and 
fell over her bloodless skin and white 
garments. Her eye was full of frenzy, 
and her face^ though soft and youthful. 
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was fearfully haggard. Trembling and 
panting^ she moved rapidly forward, and 
glanced, with mournful eyes, from face 
to face. The revellers shrank under her 
gaze, and as she lifted the tambourine 
over her head, and struck it, till it 
thrilled and rang, they looked at each 
other with wonder and something of 
alarm. She seemed to excite herself 
by her own motion and music, and 
rushed around the circuit of spectators, 
and clashed her hand against the in- 
strument with irregular energy. 

As she passed the spot at which Arthur 
was standing, she bent on him hastily a 
warning and detaining glance. He was 
shocked and confounded at perceiving 
her to be the maniac, Louise. Again she 
moved across the stage, while her step 
became feebler and more uncertain, and 
her look more insanely wandering. She 
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struck from the tambourine only single 
and melancholy sounds; and when she 
had a second time approached her friend, 
tottered and sank to the floor, and every 
one present started at the dead noise pro- 
duced by the instrument when it struck 
the board. Some of the women carried 
her away, and her appearance was soon 
forgotten by the crowd. 

The day after his arrival in Paris, 
Arthur had placed her, by the advice of 
Madame de Valence, under the care of a 
respectable woman at Passy ; but before 
many weeks had elapsed, he was informed 
that she had escaped, and could not be 
discovered. He thought that she now 
looked far wilder and more sorrowful than 
before ; and he would, at all events, have 
been horror-stricken at the notion of 
finding her in such a place as the house 
of Madame Carfours. He could, how- 
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erer, now do nothing but watch for her 
re*appearance. 

Here was another mystery^ and another 
source of agitation for Arthur. His 
thoughts became more dream-like than 
ever. He felt himself attended^ to what- 
ever side he might tum^ by an atmosphere 
of delusion. There was something fear- 
fully spectral in those shapes which he 
had before encountered, and which now 
haunted him again, as if in an unsub* 
stantial witch-land. He endeavoured to 
shake off the impression, and wandered 
through the crowd, in hopes of meeting 
some object on which he might fix his 
attention. He found himself near to 
Madame Carfours. 

Several persons were conversing with 
her, one of them wearing a large cloak, 
striped with blue and black, and looking 
much more like a monk than a solder. 
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though he had several pistols in his belt^ 
rested one hand on a sabre^ and held in 
the other a Spanish hat, of which the 
blue feathers drooped to the ground. He 
had, in fact, been a priest ; but was now 
employed in collecting recruits and send- 
ing them off to the armies of Dumourier 
and Kellerman. As Arthur approached, 
a boy, carrying a mandolin, began to so- 
licit the attention and patronage of this 
inilitary worthy. He stalked majestically 
away ; and as the other persons around 
Madame Carfours did not appear to be 
more charitably disposed, or to have more 
taste for music, the mendicant now turned 
to the Englishman, who perceived him> to 
be the same as had played in his presence 
some weeks previously, during the excur- 
sion to the garden of Madame de Valence. 
He was dressed nearly as before; and 
Arthur having made a sign of encourage- 
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tnent^ he sang a few stanzas^ while every 
note and word reminded his hearer of the 
occasion on which he had first seen the 
boy. The lines were to the following 
purport : 

I've sung my song to ask for bread, 

And kissed the feet that spumed my prayer, 

And those to whom I bowed my head, 
Have bid me go, they said not, where ! 

And now again I touch the strings 

That often by my tears are wet, 
And to my thoughts the music brings 

AU, aU that 1 would fam forget ; 

The fearful past, my woeful need, 

This weary life that must not die. 
Wants that the happier will not heed ; 

And all are happier far than I. 

The manner of the singer moved 
Arthur to compassion ; but the other by- 
standers were annoyed by the melancholy 
expression and meaning. A sullen and 
bilious-looking person exclaimed, ^'One 
comes hither to laugh, and not to weep." 
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A smiling and rubicund citizen said he 
had no money to spare, and went to re- 
fresh two female acquaintances with cham- 
pagne. A third turned from the poor 
minstrel, and began to converse with his 
neighbours, pointing and enforcing his 
periods with the strong phrases, " social 
virtues," and " love for the human race." 
Coningsby smiled bitterly for an instant, 
and then gave the boy a look of kindness. 
His eye brightened, and he continued his 
ill-connected song : 

And now when I would tell ray tale 

The favour of the glad to win, 
Why do these mournful notes prevail, 

Saddening my merry mandolin ? 

I know not why, for I have been 

Where all from dawn to night was gay ; 

The birds glanced blithely o*er the green, 
And every heart was light as they. 

The man to whom the admirer of the 
'* social virtues" had been speaking now 
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turned round to Arthur, with a glass of 
wine of Ai in his hand, and asked him if 
he were not of opinion that all superflui- 
ties and luxuries ought to be interdicted, 
and more especially the garden of the 
Thuilleries changed into potato-ground? 
The Englishman did not seem to feel any 
very strong interest in the question ; and 
in the energy of the politician's further 
discourse, and the press of those around 
him, the wine was spilt. Still muttering 
and raving, he went to repair his loss. 
Madame Carfours looked at Arthur and 
said, " That is Chaumette ; he has been 
cobbler, cabin-boy, and clerk to a notary ; 
now he is one of the Cordeliers, a friend 
of Camille Desmoulins, and a man of the 
highest civic merits." 

Coningsby turned to the boy, who had 
been standing silent and patient, and 
asked him if he had ended his song. 
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Not quite ;" and again he took up the 
strain — 

The village homes, the dancing river, 
The tufted valley's grass and hloom, 

Why do they fill my sight for ever, 
For ever rise around the tomh ? 

I will he gay ; that simimer light 

Is glittering in my hosom still ; 
And like a singing moon-heam sprite 

Plays in my hrain that joyous rill. 

He suddenly ceased, and said, '^ I will 
not give Monsieur the trouble of listening 
to any more." 

They were almost separated by a rush 
of persons round and past them ; and the 
EngUshman, who thought that he could 
discover both hunger and intelligence in 
his face, gave him money, and desired 
him to call in a day or two at his 
address. 

Being now no longer any otherwise 
occupied, Arthur drew near to the 
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Duchess, and asked her if such an 
assemblage as the present was to be 
found every evening at her house ? She 
replied, that her guests never were nearly 
so numerous as on that day of the week, 
for which more amusements were pro- 
vided than for other times; and added, 
that she would be happy to see him at 
the succeeding festival of her revolution- 
ary paradise.** 

•* Has the revolution,** he said, '* made 
much difference in the amusements of 
Paris r 

*' It has fineed the people from the sight 
of enjoyments in which they could not 
share. You see that person in a shabby 
coat, who looked so miserable, and is 
now drinking a glass of beer ? He was a 
fanner of the taxes, and once entertained 
the king at his country house. — Edward ! '* 
— she called a waiter — '* do not give Ra- 
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meau the value of a sous, without his 
paying for it on the spot. — Yes, Sir, the 
people enjoy the best amusement that 
life can atford — revenge. Some of us," 
and she compressed her lips, and her eye 
was sharpened like a dagger, '' have to 
punish the rich and the aristocracy for 
a life of degradation, and an old age of 
hopelessness. You too. Sir," she con- 
tinued, looking at him steadily, " seem, 
by your countenance, to have much to 
lament : turn lamentation into vengeance, 
and you will do all for which life is worth 
the trouble of living.'* 

" Surely," he exclaimed, '^ enough has 
been done lately to gratify the most deter- 
mined hatred of the nobility, and the 
wealthy. When you see a man, who has 
passed his life in'the enjoyment of a princely 
fortune, coming in rags to mingle with the 
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poorest of the people^ and buying beer 
at the hand of one of your servants^ 
are you not satisfied?'' 

** Satisfied ! ** she answered^ in a quick^ 
clear whisper, ** no ; not until he, and 
those like him, shall have lost the means 
of purchasing even the cheapest pleasures 
of the poorest citizens. Let them come 
here as often as they please, and display 
their squalid wretchedness among my 
guests ; I rejoice to see them ; they go 
away poorer than they entered ; and I 
would give the vilest sharper in Paris 
money to stake against them (that is, if 
I were sure he would repay me), so that 
I could but be able to hasten their utter 
ruin." 

'' Are you certain," he asked, " that 
those who succeed to their stations and 
fortxmes are any better than they?" 
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'* I have not suffered from them/' she 
replied, ^'nor is it likely that I shall. 
But a power is at work, which will 
destroy them as effectually, as it is de- 
stroying their prfedecessors. The people 
are at last learning, that the bitterest 
insult to them is the possession of either 
eminence or property by any individual. 
We have been trampled on for centuries 
by the rich and proud ; and I trust that, 
now the guillotine and the pike are in 
motion, we shall never again see a rich 
man, or a proud man, in the country," 

*' But, Madame la Duchesse," said a 
man near them, "if all the rich are to 

« 

be piked or plundered, how long will 
you escape ? " 

" I rich ! Monsieur Billaud," she an- 
swered ; " I ! where should I have gained 
money? Bah ! my friend, you are joking." 
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Billaud Varennes laughed ; but before 
he could utter a word, Arthur, who had 
been too intent on his own thoughts to 
hear the last few sentences of the conver- 
sation, looked up and muttered, ^^ Yes, 
there is no further use in life, but that it 
gives an opportunity of being revenged on 
those who have frustrated the hopes and 
convictions whereby we lived," 
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